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“When the team was in training, our rule 


was BREAD at Every Meal; 


says + wane \ BRYN MAWR ’38 
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Pretty and vivacious Ann Keay played the 
taxing left-wing position three years in suc- 
cession on Bryn Mawr’s varsity hockey team. 
In swimming and diving, also, Miss Keay 
made the varsity teams. And diligent study 
won her two coveted scholarships. 
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| Re ‘BULLY’ TO FINISH,” says Miss 
Keay, “field hockey calls for both speed 
and endurance. You need quick energy to 
shift from defense to offense in a flash. But \ 
for a full hour of hard, fast running over a - 
held that covers more than an acre... drib- ' 
bling that ball away from speedy, alert 
opposing players ... intercepting long drives 
. it’s endurance that counts. You need 
plenty of good, solid, sustained energy—the 
kind you get from bread. 


















“Bread at every meal was our rule when 
in training, and I made it my own rule all 
through the year. I find that work goes easier, 
and I have more pep and vitality when | 
make bread my principal energy food.” 
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Applause for Miss Keay! There’s no better 
energy food than bread. It releases energy stead- 
ily over a period of hours . . . energy that dasts— 
for work, for exercise, for happy social hours. So 
eat bread with every meal—and when you're 
hungry between meals, too. 










Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 














a] Whigs ’ 
EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, is one of the best en- 
ergy foods you can eat. It contains 
—in almost ideal proportions— 
. both muscle-building food and 
energy food . . . also valuable min- 
erals, including calcium. 
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BLACK MIGUEL 


The story of a horse, brought to America by the 






NE July day in the year 1542, 

a small band of horses 

watched their masters walk 

down to the edge of a broad river 

where, presently, the banks hid them 

from view. Among the horses was 

a mulberry-black stallion, bred of 

the line of great horses of medieval 

Europe. Black Miguel, he was 
called. 

What were the men doing, Black 
Miguel wondered? For several days 
now the Spaniards who owned the 
horses had gone down to the river 
as they did to-day—and immediate- 
ly after the silence of the forest had 
been shattered by ringing axe- 
strokes and the pounding of ham- 
mers. The stallion did not know 
that the river was the Mississippi, 
but he did know that it was deep 
and wide and that it ran through a 
wild country full of enemies that 
hid behind the trees in the forest. 
And when he was hobbled, as he 
now was, and the men were out of sight, he was afraid that 
his master would go away and leave him to the mercy of 
the savages. 

He stamped restively, and looked fearfully around him at 
the dark shadows of the wilderness. Who should know bet- 
ter than he, how dangerous the New World was? Hadn't he 
carried his Spanish master over hundreds of miles of wild 
land? Hadn't he heard the cries of jaguars in the forest, the 
howl of timber wolves, and the yells of native brown men, 
coming after them with bows and arrows? 

He looked at the beautiful mare beside him, a swift-limbed 
white Arabian, and he was not surprised to see her raise her 
head and neigh. The other horses answered, showing how 
Suspicious they, too, were of what might be going on below 
the river bank. 

Then came again the ringing sound of iron against iron, 
hammering and pounding that had been going on for almost 
a week. Abruptly, there was silence, and Black Miguel was 
suddenly convinced that whatever his master had been doing, 
was now finished, and that some new move was about to be 
made. Surely, if the Spaniards were departing, they would 


not leave their faithful horses in the wilderness! 


Illustrated by NILS HOGNER 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


Spaniards, who became 


the ancestor of our 


horses of the plains 


When, at dusk, the men 
came up from the river 
bank, the stallion knew he 
was right in feeling that 
something was about to 


happen. The men were 
breaking nm His mas- 
ter, the leader, unloosed 


the hobbles, and for a mo- 
ment the big horse thought 
that he was going to be set 
free. He was glad, indeed, 
when he felt the familiar 
halter slip over his ears 
and pull taut about his 
nose, for then he knew 
that he was not going to 
be deserted. He tucked his 
head under his master's 
arm, and followed him 
obediently down the bank to the river. 

But when he looked up and saw what his master had been 
doing, he was alarmed. There, upon the edge of the river, 
were several rafts and several small brigantines, which 
looked somewhat like the unsteady ship which had brought 
him across the water from Spain where he had been born. 
And what was more frightening, the water of the river was 
rising. It was, even then, licking about his ankles. 

The horse could not know that the men were taking ad- 
vantage of a flood to set the improvised brigantines afloat 
upon the Mississippi. Nor could he know that these sur- 
vivors of the De Soto expedition were setting sail on their 
homeward journey to Spain. But of one thing he was cer- 
tain, he did not want to sail. He was a boll animal who 
disliked to feel anything but firm ground beneath his hoofs. 

He lifted his feathered ankles nervously, remembering how 
his body had swayed and shuddered with the rhythm of the 
ship's tossing, when he had made the memorable sea voyage 
from his home. But when he turned and looked back at the 
forest, and saw a native brown man slink away among the 
trees, he was glad to follow his master. 

Aquiver with suspense, he stepped gingerly aboard the 
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THEY ALL STOOD THEIR GROUND AND MADE NO MOVE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THEIR FREEDOM 


raft, expecting to feel it sway beneath him. How glad he was 
to find that it was solid and quiet beneath his feet! He leaned 
heavily against the side of the white Arabian who, he was 
glad to see, had been led aboard. And when several other 
mares were on the raft, and it remained steady, he felt more 
calm. 

However, he did not like the way the water was surging 
up around him. While the Spaniards were packing their 
possessions aboard the brigantines, and loading horses on 
other rafts, it rose so high that they had to wade up to their 
knees. 

Presently the men boarded the boats, and Black Miguel 
was glad when two of them came to his raft. But about 
midnight, when the river was darkest and he could hear the 
water gurgling but could not see just how high it was, he 
suddenly felt the raft dip beneath him. He neighed, reared 
up, and nearly fell ate dhs only the rope about his neck 
and the hand of a man upon his shoulder, kept him from 
plunging towards shore. 

As he felt the raft slipping away from land, sailing out 
upon the river, swaying beneath him, he champed and snorted 
indignantly. The other horses were nervous, too. They 
whinnied and nipped at each other, and showed, in their 
horse fashion, just how they felt about this outlandish method 
of travel. 

All about them the forest closed in with complete dark- 
ness, and Black Miguel could see nothing but the starlit 
seme of sky above, and the dark, swirling water that rushed 

eneath the boat. The movement made him dizzy. 

For a time the other craft stayed close ahead, but soon 
the bigger boats gained speed and floated away into the 


night. The only craft near the one upon which the stallion 
stood, was another horse transport. 

Black Miguel neighed, and the men shouted for the others 
to wait. But the only answer that came to them was a swift 
arrow that whizzed between the stallion’s ears, and threw him 
into such a panic that he reared up on his hind legs. The 
boat seemed to slip away beneath him, and down he came 
upon his knees, swaying and lurching upon the unstable craft. 

“Steady there!’’ cried one of the men, leaning over and 
patting him on the neck. But Black Miguel was thoroughly 
frightened now, and so were the mares. Then a shower of 
arrows sailed over their heads, and the dark figures of the 
brown men slipped out of the forest and came wading into 
the river. A crowd of them there were; and, although the 
Spaniards tried to pole the craft beyond the reach of the 
Indians, on they came. The stallion saw one of them slip up 
in front of him and reach out towards the edge of the boat. 

He neighed loudly and stamped, and swayed the craft just 
enough to make the Indian lose his grip. Away the man 
floated, out into the current. Then the Spaniards succeeded 
in pushing the raft far from shore, and they drifted along, 
leaving the attackers behind. On they floated, over the dark 
waters of the Mississippi, into the depths of the night. 

When at last dawn came, Black Miguel was too exhausted 
to care much what happened to him. He was so frightened 
by the Indian attack, and by the voyage, that he could think 
of nothing but his wish to be back on land again with the 
solidity of earth beneath his hoofs. 

The Spaniards were no less frightened than the horses. 
Only the bravest men had set forth on the De Soto expedi- 
tion, and those who were left, after a two years’ trip, were 
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the hardiest, but the eyes of the two aboard the horse trans- 
port were anxious as they peered ahead into the light of 
dawn, watching for the brigantines. 

Suddenly the men shouted. There ahead of them, moored 
by the banks, were the other boats! When the rafts nudged 
up beside the bigger ships, Black Miguel's master came up to 
him and rubbed him behind the ears, and the horse felt 
comforted. 

But his sense of comfort did not last long. Off went the 
brigantines and, once more, they were lost to view, going 
swiftly down the Mississippi. For several days the ships 
travelled thus, the bigger ones always out-distancing the 
smaller craft; and when the horse transports were left behind, 
out of the forest crept the brown men. One day a whole 
boatload of horses disappeared, lost to view around a bend 
in the river. They were never seen again. 

Soon after that, the leader of the expedition, Black Miguel's 
master, called a conference. The stallion was overjoyed when 
he saw the men preparing to disembark. Then they led him 
and the other horses ashore. 

The black horse playfully nipped the white Arabian, and 
showed how big and strong and unafraid he felt once more. 
The white Arabian gave Black Miguel an answering nip and 
then proudly, side by side, the two of them stepped upon the 
solidness of land. 

Holding his head jauntily, the mulberry-black danced side- 
wise and pranced while his master led him to a tree and 
tethered him by the other horses. But when the animals’ 
first delight of being ashore was over, they became appre- 
hensive again. They felt that their fate was in the balance, 
that something mysterious was in the air. 
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THE MEN RAISED THEIR ARMS AND WAVED ‘THEM, AND TRIED TO DRIVE THE HORSES AWAY 


When the Spaniards camped for a day in that spot, Black 
Miguel became even more uneasy. By day the men slept in 
the shade of the trees, and the horses grazed near by. By 
night the horses were tied together, above the river bank. 

Stamping restlessly, the black stallion watched the men, 
and he sensed that they were afraid of an Indian attack. And 
when, in the middle of the night, his master came to where 
he was and sat with his men, in a circle, Black Miguel leaned 
close against the mares for comfort, and listened with his 
ears cocked forward. 

“The rafts are too slow,” the leader said. “We must go 
more swiftly down the river. We should not delay. The 
night is dark. Who knows but that the next sunrise will 
reveal to our enemy ihat De Soto, our leader, is dead, and that 
we no longer have the strength to fight them off? We must 
decide what is to become of Black Miguel and the white 
Arabian, and the other horses. We cannot take them further.” 

The horses could not understand all that was being said, 
but they pricked their ears up at the mention of their names. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said a rough, bearded 
Spaniard. “Saddle horses will not be able to live in this 
wilderness, if we turn them loose. We must shoot them, 
before we embark.” 

“It is a shame to kill such fine animals,” objected Black 
Miguel's master. “Why not let them go free? Maybe they 
can learn to live as wild horses do.” 

The leader hated to think of his favorite mount receiving 
so unjust a reward for his devoted service. He repeated to 
the men an old Spanish proverb, ‘A mulberry-black horse is 
what everyone should wish for, but few may possess.” 

Black Miguel was mulberry- (Continued on page 30) 












Thanksgiving dinner at home 
with the family seemed a bore to 
Cherry Baxter, who welcomed 
the opportunity to investigate 
greener pastures—with results 
that surprised her 


By 
MARJORIE 
PARADIS 


and 


JULIE CORNWELL 


HERRY BAXTER, at the open window, turned 
{ her back on the quaint charm of her old-fash- 

ioned bedroom—the four-poster had once be- 
longed to Great-Aunt Charlotte, as had the highboy and 
the slipper rocker—to gaze enviously at the white stucco 
house across the street. She pictured to herself the smart 
modernity of the rooms that lay behind those windows cur- 
tained in gold gauze and underlined by evergreen-filled bal- 
conies. No heirlooms for the Pembrokes! Only up-to-the- 
minute furniture and decorations were good enough for them, 
she reflected with a touch of bitterness. 

The front door opened, under her watchful eye, and a 
slim figure ran down the red concrete steps, jaunty pleated 
skirt of green swaying with the swing of Highland kilts. 
Pat’s mother. 

They belonged to a different world, those Pembrokes, a 
world of the present and the future, unfettered by tradition. 
Imagine her own mother, the day before Thanksgiving, dash- 
ing off like a deb! 

Footsteps on the stairs, slow and deliberate. Her mother's. 
“Oh, here you are, dear! I thought you had gone for the 
walnuts.” 

“Pronto, Mummy. 
of my room.” 

“Well, everything’s under control. I've let Delia have the 
afternoon off instead of to-morrow, and I'm going to take 
forty winks.” Instead, however, Mrs. Baxter sank wearily 
into the ladder-back desk chair. “When you get back, dear, 
crack the nuts carefully. They're for the White Mountain 
layer cake, and I like a lot of unbroken halves.” 

“Why not buy canned nuts, Mummy ?” 

“You know, dear, I have a prejudice against canned 
nuts.” 

“Sez you!” The girl laughed and closed the window. 
“Mother, darling, don’t you realize that we live in a can—a 
can hermetically sealed and handed down from Great- 
Grandmother Carver?” 

“Charlotte, please—” 

“Look at this old house, this dumb old furniture—nothing 
new, nothing!” Her outburst ended in a sigh of longing. 
“Oh, if Dad would only make over our house like the Pem- 
brokes’ !”’ 

“You really like that house?” marveled her mother. 

“T love it. It’s a Taj Mahal.” 


I'm getting the smell of food out 


Illustrated 
by HARVE STEIN 


‘(DISTANCE~ 


Mrs. Baxter's blue eyes twinkled. “The Taj Mahal was a 
tomb—and those who were put into it stayed there. Which 
can hardly be said of Mrs. Pembroke.” 

But Cherry, plunging into her tweed ulster, refused to be 
amused. “Of course no one cares what I think, but when 
I'm married I'll have the snappiest apartment in New York, 
with a bed on a dais, and mirrors and.chromium all over the 
mo And I'll never eat at home, any more than Mrs. Pem- 

roke does. She knows how to /ive.” 

“Don't you know that cows always think the grass is 
greener in the other field? The day will come when you'll be 
begging me for some of these heirlooms.’ Mrs. Baxter 
smiled, her eyes resting contentedly on the beautiful old four- 
poster and the deep-toned mahogany of Great-Aunt Char- 
lotte’s highboy. But Cherry saw no beauty in either. She 
crushed over her blond curls a small Scotch bonnet her 
mother had made from an old Persian lamb coat, and fearful 
lest she might have hurt Mrs. Baxter's feelings, paused to kiss 
the plump, warm cheek. “Bye, Mummy. It’s nuts to you.” 

In the delicatessen shop, to her delight, she spied Mrs. 
Pembroke’s green ensemble. If Pat Pembroke had been com- 




































“I'VE A BLISTER ON MY HEEL,” 
, HE GRUMBLED AFTER A COUPLE 

OF ROUNDS OF DANCING, SO 
THEY RETURNED TO THE TABLE 


LENDS ENCHANTMENT 


ing home from college for the holidays, thought Cherry, she relatives and everything. But it bores me to death.” 


wouldn’t be feeling so low in her mind now. She hurried “Really? Splendid. I've just had an inspiration and 

over to greet his mother. you're it. The president of Mr. Pembroke’s firm is on from 
“Cherry Baxter! You're the very person I want to see!” Chicago with his wife and son—a boy about your age—fifteen 

exclaimed the vivacious neighbor. ‘‘Can you walk with me —and we're taking them for Thanksgiving dinner to the 

to the subway? I'm in such a hurry—I have to get to New Crystal Room.” 

York and meet some people before four o'clock. But then “Oh,” breathed Cherry, for dining in the Crystal Room, 

I’m always in a rush. Quicksilver, Pat calls me.” perched on the top of one of New York's most lofty sky- 
“Why, I'd like to, Mrs. Pembroke.” Cherry's bright face scrapers, represented the height of her ambition. 

was wreathed in smiles. “Mr. Pembroke is anxious, naturally, to give them a good 


Mrs. Pembroke turned to the clerk. ‘““We won't be home  time—and I was just wondering if you could come with us 
to-morrow, Carl, so don’t send the order until Friday. Come, and help amuse the son?” 


Cherry!” Outside, she sprinted like a girl. ‘‘Pat’s first “Amuse him at the Crystal Room ?” 
Thanksgiving away. I could cry. Such a silly holiday, any- “Yes. I can’t imagine the lad would enjoy hauling me 
way—people seem to do nothing but eat. Does your family around the dance floor, and Pat says you have wings in your 
make much of it?” feet. If your mother could —_ you—” 

“Oh, rather,” lamented Cherry. “With a houseful of “Spare me? She'd never know I wasn’t there. The house 
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will be full of people. Oh, Mrs. Pembroke, I never heard 
anything so marvelous in all my born days!” 


Mrs. Baxter interrupted her nap to go down to the door 
in answer to an urgent ringing. ‘Why, Pat! Cherry said 
you wouldn't be home.” 

Patterson Pembroke, tall, dark, and winsome, grinned 
broadly. ‘‘Bummed a last minute hitch—but there's nobody 
home. Can I park with you for a while?” 

“Certainly. Come right in. Cherry’ll be back any minute.” 

Pat sniffed lustily. ‘‘Holy cats, Mrs. Baxter, that smells 
good! What is it?” 

‘“Mince-meat, and. I guess it’s done. Want to taste it?” 

He followed her to the kitchen and stood looking about 
him in speechless interest. At the center of the table three 
cake layers cooled on a wire tray, an enormous turkey lay 
blanketed with bacon; grouped about it, in colored bowls, 
were a variety of peeled vegetables and a pile of crisp, cleaned 
celery. 

Mrs. Baxter dipped into the skillet on the stove and handed 
a dripping spoon to Pat. ‘Let it cool a moment,” she warned. 

‘Never saw a Thanksgiving dinner back stage before. Go- 
ing to be a great performance,” he said, blowing the con- 
tents of the spoon before tasting. Then, “Nectar and am- 
brosia,” he exclaimed, smacking his lips. 

“Pat, I don’t suppose—’’ Mrs. Baxter hesitated. 
you have dinner with us to-morrow ?”’ 

“Could I! Don’t ask me if you don’t want me.” 

“But your mother—?” 


“Could 


“YOU'RE NOT INTIMATING THAT YOU'D 
RATHER EAT THANKSGIVING DINNER IN 
A RESTAURANT THAN IN YOUR HOME, 
ARE YOU?" PAT ASKED HER, AMAZED 
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“Dad and the Mater are bankrupting themselves entertain- 
ing Dad's boss. ‘They'll get along without me very well.’” 

Airily, he put the last sentence to music. 

Cherry dashed in the back way and stopped abruptly. 
“Pat! What brought you home? Expelled, I'll bet.” 

“Save your guess for after mid-year’s. At the present mo- 
ment there’s not a cloud in the sky of this—the best of all 
possible worlds.” He winked at Mrs. Baxter, who returned 
the wink and excused herself to resume her nap. 

“Best of all possible worlds is right,” agreed Cherry. “I'll 
have to break the news gently to Mother, but you can have 
it in a heap. Pat, we're turkeying together to-morrow.” 

“Don’t I know it! And a bird in the pan’s worth two 
in the bush.” 

“How'd you find out?” Cherry shed her coat and vaulted 
onto the tubs, her slender legs swinging excitedly. 

“Your mother just invited me.’’ He surveyed the laden 
table with anticipation. 

“My mother? Here?’ At his eager nod she protested, 
“But you can't come to dinner here. You'll have to go to 
the Crystal Room with your own parents, because they've 
invited me.” 

“Well, for crying out loud!” Instead of crying, however, 
Pat indulged in prolonged and noisy laughter. ‘The Mater'll 
let you off.” 

“Let me off! shrilled Cherry. “I don’t want to be let 
off. Not much. I'm all of a doo-dah. You and I, dancing 
at the Crystal Room. Whoopee!” 

“Cherry Baxter, you're not intimating you'd rather eat 
Thanksgiving dinner in a restaurant than in your own home, 
are you?” he asked, amazed. 

“I’m setting it to music. Never, for years on end, did I 
expect to rate such a treat,’” she exulted. 

“Be reasonable, woman. I've already accepted your 
mother’s invitation,’ urged Pat. 

She shrugged. ‘You've got nothing on me.” 

“Please, Cherry, don’t be wacky,”” he pleaded. 

“Wacky?” she repeated. ‘Who's wacky? I've merely 
accepted your mother's invitation. She needs me to help 
entertain the boss's son.” 

“That fat neckache ? 
to invite.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, Pat Pembroke, and when 
my mother gets used to the idea of my being away for 

Thanksgiving dinner, she won't care whether you are here 
Or not.” 

“But J care. This is the first honest-to-goodness Thanks- 
giving dinner that’s ever come my way—and I’m here 
to tell you it’s a rare treat.” 

“Well, it's no treat to me. For fifteen years I've sat 
in that dumb dining room, surrounded by great- 
aunts and great-uncles, and listened to them say 
the same things year after year. Old Uncle John 
guesses the weight of the turkey; Aunt Carrie says 
she'd like the Pope’s Nose if no one else wants it; 
and Aunt Pris—honestly, I'll go out of my mind 
if I have to sit through another meal and wait for 
her to chirp, ‘Edward, I'd love a teeny bit more 
white meat, if it isn’t too much trouble.’ ” 

“I never had a chance at a second helping,” said 
Pat solemnly. ‘‘For seventeen years I've poked 
down the same table d'hote meal. Same slimy 
oysters. Same sloppy soup. Same flannel turkey.” 
Scorn barbed his tone. “If you ask me, it’s a fat 
lot you seem to appreciate this wonderful home 
of yours.” 

The truth of his criticism cut the girl, and she 
slid down from the tubs, chin high, eyes bright 
with anger. ‘Well, nobody asked you, old know- 
it-all,"’ she retorted. 

“Gosh, who'd think (Continued on page 48) 
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GLORIA JEAN, STAR OF “THE UNDER-PUP,’ WITH HER SISTER AND STAND-IN, LOIS, 
A YEAR GLORIA’S JUNIOR, IN THE LIVING ROOM OF THEIR HOME IN HOLLYWOOD 


Is it fun to be a stand-in to a 
star, and to have the star your 
sister? Gloria Jean’s sister, 
Lois, thinks so. You will enjoy 
this intimate picture of their 
companionship and their careers 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


her as a screen star, and you as her stand-in? You 
can? Well, there is an eleven-year-old girl named 
Lois Schoonover who wouldn’t have to imagine the answer 
to that question, for her twelve-year-old sister happens to be 
a brand new starlet, and Lois actually is her stand-in. 
Lois’s sister’s name, Gloria Jean Schoonover, is too long 
to be put into theater lights, so you most likely know her 
as “Gloria Jean.” Together the two girls began their movie 
careers in The Under-pup, Gloria playing the leading rdle, 
Lois doing the tedious posing to get the lights and cameras 
focused for Gloria. Together they had a great time working 
in If I Had My Way, with Bing Crosby, and Lois was as 
proud of the results as any member of the cast or crew. 
Working together in pictures seems perfectly natural to 
Lois and Gloria, for they have been the closest of pals as long 
as they can remember. Gloria, a year older than her sister, 


H'= you a sister? And if you have, can you imagine 





was always the leader; and whether it was playing hopscotch, 
drying the dishes, or doing their home work, you could usually 
find them doing it together. 

When Gloria was born, in Buffalo, New York on April 
14, 1928, she already had a four-year-old sister named Sally. 
Six months later the Schoonovers moved to Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, and it was there that Lois was born. 

When the baby was able to toddle, Gloria used to take 
her by the hand and lead her around the house and yard, 
teaching her the names of things. One of their favorite 
games was playing ‘‘singing school.” Even before kinder- 
garten days Gloria was bubbling over with music and loved 
to sing, and Lois was already developing the love of melody 
that was later to lead her to piano study. Gloria was always 
“teacher,” and Lois very graciously became the whole class, 
singing lustily to make up in volume what the “‘class” lacked 
in numbers. 

About the time that Gloria entered the first grade in school, 
she began to take such an interest in bugs and insects that her 
father laughingly referred to her as “our budding entomolo- 
gist.”” It all began one hot summer day when Scranton was 
besieged by swarms of flies. Gloria and Lois were in the 
sandbox, filling old jars with sand and dumping them out 
again, when Lois lost her temper at the annoying flies which 
buzzed into her hair and around her ears. Gloria, always on 
the practical side, disappeared into the house and returned 
with two battered fly-swatters. 

“We'll have a contest,” she announced, giving Lois one of 
the swatters. “Let's see who can fill a jar up with dead flies 
first.” 

There was a lot of activity in the sandbox for a while, until 
the girls finally wearied of their game. 
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GLORIA JEAN POINTS OUT TO HER SISTERS, LOIS AND BON- 
NIE, THE TIME THE TRAIN WILL LEAVE TO CARRY THEM TO 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, THEIR HOME TOWN, FOR A WORLD 
PREMIERE SHOWING OF HER FIRST MOVIE, “THE UNDER-PUP” 


“I think we got most of them, anyway,” Gloria decided, 
looking about the sandbox with a satisfied air. Suddenly 
she stiffened. ‘‘Look at that fly! It’s bigger than the rest.” 

“Lots bigger,’ Lois chimed in, backing away a little. 

“Oh, he wouldn't hurt you,’’ Gloria assured her sister. 
She picked up an empty bottle, shook out a coating of sand, 
and crept toward the buzzing insect. 

“Going to catch him?” Lois asked with sudden interest. 

“Hope so,” Gloria whispered. “Whoops! Missed 
him—and I didn’t see him go.” 

“He's sitting on that yellow flower,” Lois volunteered. 

Half an hour later Gloria had the “‘fly’’ in her bottle, 
where it buzzed angrily against the glass sides. 

“That's not a big fly—it’s a bee,” her mother told her 
when she proudly displayed her prize. “They make honey. 
How would you children like to go with me to-morrow 
and visit a bee farm ?”’ 

So the next day found Gloria a fascinated visitor at the 
beehives of their neighbor, Mr. Black. In and out of the 
hives the bees buzzed, making honey, bringing in pollen 
and nectar, busy about the many duties of the swarm. As 
she edged closer to one hive, Gloria’s eye was caught by a 
particularly large bee that seemed to swagger about near 
the opening. 

“I like that one,” she told Mr. Black. 

“You'd better stay clear of him,” her host warned her. 
‘“‘He’s a mean one. When that fellow stings, he will 
really burt.” 

The next time he noticed Gloria, she was sitting on a 
stump talking to the big bee which crawled contentedly up 
and down her arm. ‘He likes me,” she announced, pleas- 
ure in her voice. 

Mr. Black and Mrs. Schoonover stared at her, 
wide-eyed. “Well, I'll be switched,” Mr. 
Black stammered. “I wouldn't have be- 
lieved that, if I hadn't seen that bee with 
my own eyes.” 

When they were ready to go home, 
Gloria still had the bee on her arm and 
Mr. Black presented it to her. Gloria 
took it home in a bottle, made a pet out 
of it, and named it “John.” 

“John” soon became the nucleus of 
an insect collection that grew and grew 




























































until Mrs. Schoonover finally ran out of 
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empty jars and bottles. Gloria appointed Lois as her chief 
field assistant, and together they captured every insect that 
walked, crawled, or flew within their reach in the Schoonover 
yard. In the autumn they gathered up furry cocoons and 
kept them, covered with gauze, in cardboard boxes, so they 
could watch the moths emerge in the spring. Later, when 
Gloria had learned to read, she saved her dimes and pennies 
to buy the first possession that she had really earned. It was 
a book by Maurice Maeterlinck—a beautiful book—called 
“The Life of the Bee.” 

Gloria’s interests have never been one-sided, and, in ad- 
dition to her interest in “bugs,” she has always done the 
usual things with girls of her age. She never grows tired of 
singing. Her mother encouraged her musical gifts, when 
she was a small child, by gathering the family around the 
piano for frequent ‘‘song fests,’’ and by teaching her simple 
new songs. When she was still kindergarten age, she learned 
to sing several hymns so sweetly that she was asked to sing 








RIGHT: MR. SCHQONOVER 
READS A STORY TO HIS ‘ 
GIRLS. THEY ARE, FROM aq 
LEFT TO RIGHT, SALLY, 
LOIS, MRS. SCHOONOVER, 
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BELOW : TWO SCENES FROM 
“THE UNDER-PUP.”” GLORIA 
FNJOYED PLAYING IN A 
MOVIE WITH THAT VETERAN 
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them as solos in church. When a local ‘“‘amateur contest” 
was staged in a Scranton theater, Gloria entered and easily 
walked away with the first prize in her chubby fists. 

The amateur contest soon led to a special radio appearance, 
as guest star, on a commercial program. When she was six, 
Paul Whiteman heard of her and wanted to sign her up with 
his orchestra, but her parents refused. Gloria was too young 
yet, they decided, to give up all the pleasures of childhood for 
commercial work. Besides, there was a new baby sister 
named Bonnie at the Schoonover house—and how could a 
mere contract expect to interest Gloria as much as a new 
sister ? 

It turned out to be a lucky thing that Gloria had not signed 
the contract, for when she was seven she became seriously ill 
with a throat infection. Her tonsils were taken out, but she 
remained a very sick little girl for many months. It was a 
full year before she was able to run and play outside with 
Lois again, or pick up her studies at school. 

Gloria's greatest joy, when she was fully re- 
covered, was to find that she still would be able 
to sing. She had set her heart upon being an 
opera star when she grew up, and all during her 
illness she worried lest she should lose her 
voice. As a reward for being such a good little 
patient for the long year indoors, she was al- 
lowed to start singing lessons with a teacher. 
Lois had been such a helpful “assistant nurse’’ to 
Gloria, that her dearest wish was also gratified 
—she was allowed to take piano lessons. After 
their regular practicing was over in the after- 
noons, the two often amused themselves by 
playing and singing together. Lois even com- 
posed some simple melodies, to which Gloria 
made up the words. 

Lois and Gloria had some good times at 
school, and going on family vacations together 
in the summer. The Schoonover’s favorite va- 
cation spot was at Lake Sheridan, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and they went back to the same cottage 
almost every year. It was there that Sally 
learned to swim so well that she later became a 
Pennsylvania champion swimmer. Gloria, like 
her older sister, learned to swim slowly and sys- 
tematically, and it wasn’t long before she was 
well able to take care of herself in the water. 

Lois, not slow and methodical like Gloria, 
tried to learn to swim in a hurry. She had an 
old inner tube blown up with air which she 
used when she was (Continued on page 33) 
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ITH a long, grinding whir of her roller skates, 

\ : / Dilsey Mercer swooped around the corner from the 

main street and coasted down the slope of Hobart 

Avenue, past the Merriams’ side fence. Hearing voices in 

the garden, she halted herself by clutching at the pickets of 

the gate. Phyl and Meg Merriam were seated on an old, sun- 

bleached settee under the apple tree, near the yellowing cur- 

rant bushes. Their heads were bent over a tablet on Phyl’s 
knee. 

“Hello!” Dilsey called. 

“Hello, yourself!" Meg answered before she looked up. 
“Why, hello, Dill! Come on in.” 

Dilsey clumped through the gate on her skates. “I rang 
your front doorbell, but no one answered. So I came around 
to see if you were in the garden.” 

“Aunt Marcia’s out in the car,” Phyl explained. “She's 
taking old Mrs. Terwilliger for a drive. And it’s Lobelia’s 
afternoon off.” 

“Mmmmm! Smells like cider out here,” the visitor ob- 
served, wedging herself between the sisters and removing her 
skates. 

“It’s apples rotting in the grass.” Meg gestured with her 
head. “Have you noticed those big black-and-blue butterflies ? 
Go over and look. You'll die laughing.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake!’ Dilsey cried, investigating. 
“They're sitting on the apples and sucking out the juice. Say, 
girls, they're groggy. Look at that one lying over on its side!” 
“Come back, Dill!’ Phyl patted the vacant seat. “We're 





DILSEY 


Illustrated by ROBB BEEBE 





“HELLO, DILSEY, COME ON IN,” CALLED 
MEG. SHE AND PHYL WERE SEATED ON A 
GARDEN BENCH UNDER THE APPLE TREE 





talking over the Hal- 
lowe’en party, and we 
need your ideas.” 

“I can get the decora- 
tions,” Dilsey volun- 
teered eagerly. ‘Uncle 
Simmie Searles always 
gives Stan and me any- 
thing we want for Hal- 
lowe'en. If I ask him, 
he'll send a cartful of 
stuff over from Tinker- 
ton. Cornstalks and 
pumpkins and a basket of apples, and maybe a big bag of 
nuts. Isn't it a cinch to have a farm in the family ?” 

“Tl say!" Phyl and Meg chorused. “You're a life-saver, 
Dill.” 

“If you girls like, I'll ask him to send us a whole corn 
shock. I’m no good at decorating, but don’t you think that 
might look pretty nifty in the middle of the front parlor, 
with pumpkins lying around it? If it wouldn’t stand steady 
we could wire it to the chandelier.” 

“Dill, you're priceless.” Phyl hugged her friend. “It'll be 
just the thing. Thursday's the day. We ought to get together 
on Wednesday afternoon and make the jack-o’-lanterns.” 

Stretching over, Meg lifted the pad from her sister's lap 
and retrieved a pencil which had fallen on the ground. ‘‘Let’s 
finish deciding which kids to invite.” 

“Well,” Phyl said slowly, tallying on her fingers, “there'll 
be you, Dill, and Meg and me. Go ahead, Meg—write the 
names down. Syb and Patsy Kenyon—that's five. Becky 
Mullen’s visiting her grandfather again in Keyesville—did 
you hear that she’s going to stay all winter, Dill? Of course 
we'll want Becky. And Aunt Marcia’s promised to drive over 
and get Anne Mullen, so that'll be seven. Anne will love the 
party, even though she is too lame to move around. Don't 
you think that’s enough girls?” 

“Uh, huh. Now what boys?’ For a start Meg jotted down 
at the top of her list the name of Dilsey’s red-headed brother, 
Stanley, Dut on second thought crossed it out. “I suppose we 
can’t cqunt on Stan, now that he’s at college.” 
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SNARLS the STRANDS 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


Dilsey shook her head. “He’s home to-day because it’s 
Saturday—to stay over the week-end. But I know he couldn't 
get off on a Thursday.” 

“That's a shame,” Phyl lamented. ‘Well, there’s Okie- 
Doke, of course, and Harry Holt and Nick Ayres—how many 
does that make? Oh, yes, three. Now you think of some, 
Dill.” 

Dilsey wriggled as though assailed by a disturbing thought. 
“How about Hank Buzbee? I'm strong for him,” she sug- 
gested after a moment, though without animation. “And 
Larry Haskell, maybe?” 

“That's only five,” Meg prompted. “Say, girls, we're 
dumb-bells. For goodness’ sake, who do you think we're 
leaving out? Tommy and Slim Oliver!” 

A bleak look crossed Dilsey’s face as she watched Meg 
scribble down the last two names. When she spoke, her voice 
sounded small and stifled. “I can’t come to the party after 
all, girls.” 

Both Merriams looked up in astonishment. “Yow can't 
come? What do you mean you can’t come?” demanded Meg. 

“Tt’s—it’s Slim Oliver,” Dilsey gulped. “I can’t come if 
Slim does. We don’t speak.” 

“Slim?” Phyl cried incredulously. ‘Why, he’s Stan’s best 
friend! What on earth is the matter with Slim? He often 
takes you places, too, doesn’t he, Dill ?” 

Dilsey nodded. ‘‘He did,” she sighed, “but not now. 
We've had an awful fight—two weeks ago—and we haven't 
spoken since. I'll get you the decorations, girls, and help dig 
out the jacks and everything, but I can’t come to the party.” 

“Can't you make it up with Slim before Thursday?” Meg 
questioned, her brows dark with disappointment. ‘“'It’s going 
to spoil everything. We'll have to invite Slim, Dill. Why, it 
would be terrible not to. And we've got to give this party, 
because we've told people. What was the rumpus about ?” 

“Potato bugs,” Dilsey answered dolefully. “You remember 
the time I put potato bug poison in the chicken house because 
I thought it was lime? And Stan was so mad at me? Well, 
somehow, Slim got hold of it, and after that, every time he 
saw me, he’d grin and manage to ring in potato bugs.” 

“Did Stan tell him?” 

“Oh, no!” Dilsey shook her red head vehemently. “Stan 
wouldn't do that. I know he didn’t. Stan’ll scold you like 
anything at home, but he'll never give you away. I think it 
was Daddy. He seemed to think it was a 
joke or something, and I imagine he told 
Slim’s father. Mr. Oliver’s Daddy's law 
partner, you know.” 

“And then what?’ Meg prodded. 

“I stood it for a long time,’ Dilsey 
limped on with her story. “I was good- 
natured—truly I was, girls. But one day 
Slim and I were taking a walk—we were 
down by Stebbins’s Pond—and he said it 
again. Potato bugs, I mean. It was just 
once too often. I told him I had heard 
enough about potato bugs, and that he 


could apologize for being so mean or I'd DILSEY SUPPORTED HERSELF 
BY HOLDING ON TO THE PICK- 
ETS OF THE SWINGING GATE 


never speak to him again.” 

“What did he say?” Phyl asked breath- 
lessly. 

“What did he say?” Dilsey’s green eyes 
flamed. “He said, ‘What ails the woman ?’ 


When the Merriams decided to give a 
party on Hallowe'en they were counting 
on Dilsey, but that unpredictable red- 
head had reasons of her own for not 
wishing to accept their invitation 
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and turned around and left me. I had to come home alone. 
And now he walks right by me on the street. We cut each 
other dead.” 

“Whew, that is pretty bad!” Phyl agreed. “Isn't there 
something we can do?” 

A yellow leaf from the apple tree floated down and landed 
on Dilsey’s head. “Nope. Nobody can do a thing. Unless 
Slim apologizes—and I'm sure he’s not going to.” 

‘“Maybe he won't come to the party because he knows you'll 
be invited,’ Meg cried hopefully. 

“Oh, he'll come all right,’ Dilsey prophesied. ‘‘He’ll be 
just mean enough.” But after a moment's reflection she 
corrected herself. “I oughtn’t to have said that, girls. Really, 
Slim isn’t a bit mean. But he won't stay away on my account. 
Well, I must go,” she added, scrambling to her feet. “I've 
got to spend the evening with Aunt Mattie while Uncle 
Simmie’s at the Grange meeting. I'll take the bus, and Uncle 
Simmie’ll meet me with his car at the gas station at Tinkerton. 
Aunt Mattie’s hired girl will be back at ten o'clock, so after 
the meeting Uncle Simmie can drive me home. I'll have a 
grand chance to ask him about the cornstalks. So long, girls. 
I'll let you know if I hear anything from Slim.” 


The gentle creak of Mrs. Mercer's rocking-chair mingled 
with the chirp of autumn crickets among the red leaves of the 
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creeper which shrouded the front porch. A tiny circle of red, 
in the early fallen darkness, located Dilsey’s father, relaxed 
against the pillows of the Bar Harbor hammock in the enjoy- 
ment of his after-dinner cigarette. The night was unseason- 
ably warm. 

Dilsey herself, swooping down the front stairs, pushed 
open the screen door and came out. Standing for a moment 
in a shaft of light from the hall behind her, tall and slender 
in a ruffled dress of lavender muslin, she looked like a pretty 
girl. Prettier than it would have seemed possible for careless 
Dilsey to look. 

“Good-by, Mother, I'm off,” she said. “I'll give your love 
to Aunt Mattie. ‘By, Daddy.” 

The rocker interrupted its tranquil squeaking. ‘Daughter, 
you must go back for your coat. You'll be chilly riding. Why 
did you ae on that thin dress? I know it’s warm, but we 
mustn’t forget that this is October.” 

“Don’t make me go back, Mother,” Dilsey pleaded. “T'll 
be plenty warm. I'll miss the bus if you do.” 

Mrs. Mercer rose and, slipping off a long, frothy, knitted 
shawl, a dainty thing of pale green and white, she draped it 
about her tall girl’s shoulders. ‘There, take that. The color’s 
lovely with your lavender dress. But, Dilsey, do be careful of 
Mother’s shawl. I've just finished it, and it’s so pretty.” 

Dilsey bent and kissed her on (Continued on page 41) 


A TALL BOY OF SIXTEEN SWUNG HIMSELF UP 
THE STEPS OF THE BUS AND GRINNED HIS 
THANKS TO THE DRIVER BEHIND THE WHEEL 
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ADVERTISING 


turned to a fresh page of her ques- 
tionnaire. 

“Well ?’’ said the housewife who opened 
the door. 

“How do you do,” Janet smiled. “May 
I ask you a few questions about the toilet 
soap you use in your home? I am making 
an advertising survey.” 

“What do you want to know ?” inquired 
the housewife. 

“First, what toilet soaps do you now 
have on your bathroom shelf ?”’ Janet asked. 
The woman named one or two, and Janet 
noted them on her question form. ‘Why 
do you like these soaps?” was her next 
question. 

“Because they seem to make my skin 
nicer, and they cleanse it thoroughly. My 
husband likes them, too.”’ 

“Have you ever used ‘Brite’ soap?” 
Janet asked. 

“Yes,” said 
times.” 

“Why do you prefer the two soaps you 
are using?” 

‘Brite’ slips out of my hands too easily. 

And its fragrance doesn’t last any time.” 

“That's all I need to know,” said Janet 
pleasantly. “Thank you very much for your 
time and trouble.” Then she went on to the next house to 
ask the woman next door the same questions. 

In Janet’s questionnaire you see one of the test tubes of 
modern advertising in operation. Years ago advertising was 
written by guesswork. The writer kept his fingers crossed, 
hoping that the public would read his ads and respond by 
buying the product. To-day advertising has become a science, 
with procedures very nearly as technical as any you may 
learn about in the chemistry or biology laboratory. 

The science of psychology has been applied with notable 
results. It is now known exactly what portion of the page 
first catches the reader’s eye and what colors attract him most. 
Proven principles of art have been called into service, to 
draw the reader's eye from one portion of an advertisement 
to another in order to make sure that he reads it all. The 
reader's reaction to the copy is frequently tested by adding 
coupons to the ads and counting the number returned, or by 
printing the advertisements in one or two test cities to deter- 
mine their strength before they are released to the nation as 
a whole. 

Advertising is an instrument of progress. It reflects its 
readers’ problems like a mirror, and attempts to solve them 
by suggesting the use of science’s latest developments. In 
this way it quickly causes the new to supplant the old. To-day 
you have an electric washer in your home instead of the old- 
fashioned washboard, an electric refrigerator instead of an 
ice box, all because of advertising which brought them to 
your family’s attention. 

Let us step through the advertising looking-glass to see 
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THE COPY WRITER BEGINS WORK ON THE SOAP CAMPAIGN 


Step through the looking-glass by 
means of this stimulating article— 
and discover if there’s a future ca- 


reer for you in the field of advertising 


by VIRGINIA A. ELLIOTT 
Illustrated by CORINNE MALVERN 


what lies behind. A broad and busy field meets the eye, with 
many talented and successful women workers dotted among 
the men. We find more than a fourth of these women em- 
ployed in advertising agencies, and more women engaged 
in the writing of advertisements (called copy writing) than 
in any other branch of the profession. So we will first travel 
to an agency to see what women, especially women copy 
writers, do there. 

Suppose that, through the efforts of a salesman for the 
agency, the manufacturer of that imaginary soap, ‘‘Brite,” for 
which Janet was collecting statistics, has decided to let the 
agency prepare his advertising. The Research Department 
swings into action first. It makes a thorough study of “Brite” 
from the purchase of the raw material for the factory to the 
final purchase, by the consumer, of the finished bar of soap. 

Research workers, many of them women, study Govern- 
ment reports and tax lists to discover how large the population 











is in the towns and cities where “Brite” is sold, how many 
people there own their own homes, how many pay an income 
tax, and other facts which will indicate how much ‘Brite’ 
the people in these towns should be able to buy and use, and 
what sort of advertising might best appeal to them. This 
work requires a head for figures and a love of detail. 

Other research workers, like Janet, go from door to door 
with their questionnaires to ask people why they do, or do 
not, like “Brite.” Most of these workers hope to be copy 
writers some day. The answers to the questionnaire reveal 
“Brite’s’” two faults: it is hard to hold, and its fragrance does 
not last. They also disclose that a very large number of 
people like ‘‘Brite’’ in spite of its faults because it refreshes 
the skin. At once the manufacturer, aided by the agency 
Research Department, sets to work to correct ‘‘Brite’s” faults, 
redesigning the shape and improving the fragrance. 

Next, the Planning Department prepares an advertising 
campaign for “Brite.” Webster describes a campaign as 
“a series of operations to bring about some result.” The 
result might be a victory in a military campaign, or the pay- 
ing off of the church mortgage in a financial campaign. The 
selling of merchandise is the desired result in an advertising 
campaign. The “‘series of operations” is a series of advertise- 
ments in selected magazines and newspapers, perhaps on the 
radio, on billboards, or by mail (those circulars which the 
postman brings in such quantity are called direct mail ad- 
vertising). The places where the advertisements appear are 
called media. 

The Planning Department confers with the Media De- 
partment, which knows all about how many and what kind of 
people read each magazine, newspaper, and so on. The re- 
search statistics say that the majority of “Brite’’ users are in 
the middle and lower income brackets; that is, they are not 
wealthy and some must watch their pennies very carefully. 

The Media Department—a department with many women 
in its ranks, by the way—recommends newspapers and maga- 
zines which are read by the people of these income groups. 
The rate man or woman, an authority on the price of space 
in each of the media, calculates how many and what size ads 
the advertising money appropriated by the manufacturer will 
buy. Workers in this department must be excellent in mathe- 
matics. 

The next problem is what the ads shall say. Since there 
are many soaps, “Brite” must be made to stand out from 
competitors by means of its “soap personality.” If you leaf 
through a magazine, you will see that the advertising for one 
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“MAY I ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS?” SHE ASKS AS THE HOUSE- 
WIFE OPENS THE DOOR, “I’M MAKING AN ADVERTISING SURVEY” 


soap emphasizes its gentle action; for another, its prevention 
of blemishes caused by cosmetics; for another, its prevention 
of perspiration odor. The Planning Department remembers 
that “Brite” refreshes. Around this idea a campaign, cover- 
ing perhaps a whole year, is mapped out. The art depart- 
ment works out rough sketches of ads, trade-marks, and 
maybe a new wrapper design. 

And now the copy writer begins work. She has had her 
theme, “ ‘Brite’ refeshes,” predetermined by the results of 
research. In other campaigns she may create the copy theme 
and have it tested afterward by the Research Department. 

Figures show that people of the lower and middle income 
groups want to know what a product will do for them if they 
invest their money in it. So the copy writer gives a great 
deal of thought to what “Brite” has to offer. She visualizes 
Mrs. Jones coming in wearily from her shopping. Mrs. 
Jones takes a quick bath in “Brite” and feels so refreshed 
that she cooks dinner with gusto. She pictures Miss Brown 
dragging herself off the subway or bus after a hard day at 
the office. After a ‘Brite’ facial, Miss Brown is able to 
dance merrily all evening long. 

The Planning Department approves this dramatization of 
the “ ‘Brite’ refreshes’’ theme, and decides to illustrate it 
with before-and-after The copy writer invents a 
slogan, “Keep yourself feeling ‘Brite’.’ With the Art De- 
partment she plans the copy and later writes it, not forgetting 
to include the news about ‘‘Brite’s’” new easy-to-hold shape 
and its new dasting fragrance. 
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“Brite’s” advertising now moves from the 
copy writer's hands to the hands of the Produc- 
tion Department, where the names of the type 
faces in which it will be printed are marked on 
the copy. This is usually a man’s job, but women 
who know type have held it successfully. 

Writing copy, as you have perhaps decided for 
yourself by this time, is actually selling through writ- 
ing. Instead of standing behind a counter and telling 
the customers the advantages of “Brite,” the copy writer 
writes to the customers about them. This means that two 
things are more important in writing copy than any others. 
First, the writer must know everything about the merchan- 
dise which she is describing. Second, she must be able to 
write about it in language which the customers can under- 
stand, using everyday words but combining them ee 
suasive sentences. The writing of advertising needs a 
practical as well as a creative type of mind. 

If your writing talent runs to a friendly, conversational 
style, you will find yourself well suited to the writing of 
radio continuities, and may work for a radio station, or the 
radio department of an agency. Not every agency has a 
radio department. Often the radio portion of a campaign 
is given to an outside agency which specializes in radio 
advertising. Or it may be handled by the broadcasting 
station. 

Wherever your radio work, you will no doubt begin by 
writing short commercial announcements of twenty-five, 
fifty, and a hundred words each. Easy? Try it. They 
must be interesting, remember, and packed with infor- 
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mation about the product. If you have a golden voice as 
well as a golden pen, you may work up to executing a wom- 
an's ne of your own, doing both the writing and _ 
Sonal casting. You may even achieve a producing job, i 

which you help plan the —— arrange for the talent, 
and attend to the details of putting the program on the air. 

In our trip through the advertising world we must not 
omit a visit to a department store, for it is here that another 
fourth of the women in advertising find their places. 

In department store advertising, a copy writer works at a 
swifter pace, with less time for revision and careful writing. 
She is more likely to be concerned with other phases of 
publicity along with her writing than is an agency writer. 
If her store gives a fashion show, the fashion writer may 
have to hire the models, help select the clothes to be shown, 
write the fashion comment, and deliver it during the revue. 
If the china department needs an exhibit of table settings to 
help sell its spring china patterns, the home furnishings 
writer may be the one to design and arrange the table set- 
tings. 

The department store writer needs no research depart- 
ment to determine what type of copy is the most effective 
for her store. The results of one day's ads are apparent in 
the next day’s sales. It does not take long for her to learn 
what type of copy is best for reaching her readers. 

Most manufacturers of any size use an agency to present 
their product to the consumer. The agency prepares the 
campaign which will appear in newspapers and magazines. 
But the manufacturers maintain their own advertising de- 
partments to supervise the work of the agency and to keep 
the factory's salesmen and retail dealers (the stores in which 
you and other consumers can buy (Continued on page 46) 
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Page from a Cookbook 


By LEONA AMES HILL 


First get your pumpkin: find a tawny field, 
South-slanting, crisp with pale gold blades of corn 
And rich with the bright orange-colored yield 
Of vines frost-blackened now. A hunter’s horn 
Should echo down the wind. Then get the milk 
Of pale-tan, heavy-uddered cows; the brown 
Fresh eggs of hens with speckle-patterned silk 
Around their foolish necks; and from the town 
Sugar, hot ginger, dark cloves, cinnamon 

Colored like russet leaves. Put all together 

A certain way. Make pastry with that feather 
Light touch that Grandma had, and when you've done 
There'll greet your appetite, your hungry eye, 

That treat from country kitchens—pumpkin pie! 


Decoration by Paul L. Rabut 
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WHAT IS MORE AMERICAN THAN PUMPKIN PIE? TRY IT SPRINKLED WITH COCONUT 


MERICAN DESIGN IN PIES 


Our fashion inspirations used to come from Paris, but we have 
never had to look to foreign climes for inspiration in pies. 
Here are some easy rules for making America’s national dessert 


By JANE CARTER 


TYLE notes for autumn have all turned on American 
S fashions and American designers. Will the fashion 
center of the world shift permanently from Paris to 
New York? Will American designers continue to meet this 
new challenge? These are the questions everyone in the 
fashion world is asking. 

But fashions in foods—that is another story in this country 
where so many typical American dishes lead all other models. 
And pie—our national dessert—takes the spotlight. New 
models in dresses and hats may come and go, but the old-time 
pie favorites—apple, mince, — coconut custard, and 
lemon meringue—are as standard as our slipover sweaters 
and our country tweeds. 

Pies are really easy when you once learn how to make the 
crust. That takes practice. Follow a standard recipe—that's 
your pattern—then keep to the two basic rules of pastry mak- 
ing, which are: 1. Use cold ingredients. 2. Handle as little 
as possible. 


Make a pie a week for a while until you learn just how 
much water to add to make the pastry ‘clean the bowl”’; just 
how to roll to 1g inch thickness, yet keep the pastry round in 
shape; just how to crimp the edge for a pie shell, or to press 
neatly with a fork to seal the top and bottom crusts; and just 
how to regulate the oven so that it will be hot, but not burn 
the edges of the crust. In pie making, as in so many things, 
it is practice that ‘makes perfect.” 

After you learn to make pie crust with the proper light 
touch, you will find that the pie fillings are comparatively 
easy. I am giving you quite an assortment of them. 

For newer fashions in pies, try graham cracker or corn 
flake crusts. These are quick and easy, and need no baking— 
only chilling. Cream fillings made from pees sores 
powders—vanilla, butterscotch, or chocolate—make delicious, 
quick, pie fillings. These are especially good in corn-flake or 
cracker-crumb pies. Use them plain, or in combination with 
fruit, shredded coconut, or other chopped nuts. 











Pie Crust 


21, cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


34, cup shortening 
5 tablespoons cold water (about) 
Sift flour once, measure, add salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening until pieces are about size of small peas. Add 
water (preferably ice water), a small amount at a time, mix- 
ing lightly with fork only enough to make flour hold together. 
Continue until all flour is mixed in separate portions, neither 
sticky nor crumbly. Handle as little as possible. Wrap in 
waxed paper, press together, flattening slightly, and chill 
thoroughly before rolling. Roll out on slightly floured board. 
Makes enough pastry for one 9-inch two-crust pie, or fifteen 
3¥,-inch tart shells. Use 1 recipe for one pie shell. 


Two-Crust Pies 


Divide chilled pastry in two parts. Roll one part 1g inch 
thick and two inches larger than a 9-inch pie plate. Do this 
on lightly floured board, rolling lightly each way from center 
to edge with rolling pin. Pinch edge together with fingers if it 
cracks. If pastry sticks, loosen with spatula and dust board 
again lightly with flour. Handle as little as possible. Fold 
pastry in half, and lift carefully to ungreased pie plate. Fit in 
place without stretching. Trim edge evenly with scissors. 
Place filling in pie, then moisten edge of pastry with water 
on rim of plate. Roll other part of pastry one inch larger 
than pie plate. Fold and cut several slits in center. Lift over 
to pie plate and unfold, covering filling. Turn edge of upper 
crust over edge of lower crust and press edges together with 
tines of fork. Follow directions for baking given in indi- 
vidual recipes. 


Pie Shell 


Use 1, recipe for Pie Crust. Roll pastry lightly to 1 inch 
thickness and prick with a fork all over. Fit loosely, yet 
closely, into 9-inch pie plate, allowing pastry to extend be- 
yond edge of plate. To make fluted rim, trim pastry evenly, 
about 1 inch larger than pie plate, and turn edge under all the 
way round. Flute rim. Bake in hot oven (450° F) 15 min- 
utes. Makes enough pastry for one 9-inch pie shell. 

Corn Flakes Pie Crust 
4 cups corn flakes 
1/3 cup butter 

V4 cup sugar 

Roll or grind corn flakes to make 1 cup fine crumbs. Melt 
butter in 9-inch pie pan, add sugar and crumbs, and mix 
thoroughly. 

Press mixture evenly and firmly around sides and bottom of 
pan. Chill before adding filling. Makes one 9-inch pie crust. 
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Graham Cracker Pie Crust 


Use recipe for Corn Flakes Pie Crust. Substitute 1 cup 
fine Graham cracker crumbs for corn flake crumbs and omit 
sugar. Vanilla wafers or ginger cookies may replace Graham 
crackers. 


Easy Cream Filling 


Use a prepared pudding powder. Prepare pudding as di- 
rected on package. Cool. Pour plain into baked pie shell, or 
combine with banana layers, or other fruit. Top with whipped 
cream, if desired. Shredded coconut, or other chopped nuts, 
may be used. For a thick filling, reduce milk 44 cup. 


Apple Pie 


1 recipe Pie Crust 3/4, cup sugar 
4 to 6 apples, thinly sliced 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 


Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry, rolled 1 inch thick. 
Moisten edge of pastry with cold water. Fill pie shell with 
apples. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon and dot with 
butter. Adjust top crust which has slits in center to permit 
escape of steam. Brush with milk or beaten egg white. Bake 
in hot oven (450° F.) 15 minutes, then decrease heat to 
moderate (350° F.) and bake 30 minutes longer. 


Mince Pie 
1 recipe Pie Crust 


2 cups prepared mincemeat 
1 tablespoon butter 


(Continued on page 50) 
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CHOCOLATE PIE CRISSCROSSED WITH WHIPPED CREAM FEATH- 
ERSTITCHING BY MEANS OF A PASTRY TUBE IS AMBROSIA 
FOR ANY ONE, WHETHER IN TARTS OR A FULL-SIZED PIE 


SPICY MINCE PIE, SERVED WARM FROM THE OVEN, HAS AN 
AMERICAN FLAVOR ALL ITS OWN. NO CHRISTMAS DINNER 
OR THANKSGIVING FEAST WOULD BE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 








SING for your SUPPER » 





The Dramatic Troupe’s big 
chance proved a boomerang, 
but fate provided the Mal- 
lorys with their heart’s de- 
sire—or so they thought 


PART SEVEN 


HE Dramatic Company of the 
Rockies had only one week in 
which to get McKean’s play, The 
Chimney Sweep, letter perfect to pro- 
duce on the stage. One week to make a 
circus barn into a temporary theater. If 
only, Dora wished heartily, a week had 
more than seven days. If only a day had more than twenty- 
four hours. If only she, Dora, had more than two hands. 

There was so much work to be done. Scenery had to be 
repainted, reinforced where it had cracked or broken. While 
hammers pounded, putting up a stage, Mother and the girls 
were busy with scissors and needle and glue and paint brush. 
If only, Dora wished again as she straightened her tired back, 
skirts did not have so many gores to sew up. 

But Mother was happy—for Nell was to wear blue satin 
in her final triumphant entry in the third act. The red bro- 
cade, with its bands of black velvet, its cascades of lace, its 
pearl trim, was perfect for Shakespeare’s heroines, but not 
—_— the gown for a modern, newly-adopted millionaire’s 

aughter. 

It was Aunt Hitty’s idea that they use the white satin lining 
of King Lear's royal robe (worn by King Lear when he ruled 
in glory and purchased by the Dramatic Company when they 
played in glory before the Countess challenged their reign). 
Aunt Hitty hunted through the stores in Denver City for oil 
of vitriol and best indigo and a small lump of pearl ash, and 
then dyed the satin a beautiful sky blue. With puckered 
brow Aunt Hitty worked over its blue velvet trim, its tassels, 
and, as a final touch of elegance, its silver leaves. “‘I never 
thought I'd be such a late sitter-up,” she conceded, sewing on 
the blue satin at midnight. 

They must have a supply of hair tonic to sell between the 
acts. ‘“‘Hittybelle, put down the dog and stir the wax all the 
time it’s melting over the flame,” directed Mother. Hitty- 
belle stirred and stirred while the neglected pup whined at 
her feet. Mother measured and added the bay rum, the alco- 
hol, and lastly the fragrant oil of lavender. 

Often, these nights, Mother would send an exhausted and 
yawning Dora off to bed with a murmured, “I'll be along in 
just a minute. I have to darken this one tree a little,” or 
“T have to put another patch on the back drop.” 

The very hurry and emergency of preparation lessened the 
coolness between Dora and Phineas. Hittybelle said, “I'm 
glad you're speaking enemies, Dora.” 

Dora answered stiffly, ““There’s no sense in being childish.” 

All too soon it was the day before the opening, the day of 
the dress rehearsal. Early that morning Phineas had saddled 
Pale Nip and ridden off. He wanted to see a cowboy friend 
of his out on the plains, he told Grand Patrick. He didn't 
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DORA WATCHED WITH 
THUMPING HEART AS THE 
GALA AUDIENCE FILLED 
THE OLD CIRCUS BARN 








The Story §o Far 


THIS is the tale of a on of wandering actors, the Dra- 
matic Company of the Rockies, in Coleiale in 1865. The 
troupe are all one family—" Miss Nell,” the eighteen-year-old 
star, wife of McKean More, the leading man, and their baby, 
“The Codger’; Dora, sixteen, the taper member of the 
family; Mitie, fourteen, and Hittybelle, twelve, half-sisters of 
Nell and Dora; “Mother,” an actress once known through- 
out the West as “lovely Mary Mallory’; and her father, 
Patrick Mallory, affectionately called "Grand Patrick.”’ Later 
they are joined by a seventeen-year-old boy, Phineas, and his 
tame blackbirds. 

When the story opens, the Dramatic Company have fallen 
on hard times. Their rival, the Countess de Braganza, with a 
larger com pany and finer scenery and costumes, is trying to 
outdo them in their own territory. The Countess, with her 
six-horse equipage, enjoys passing the Dramatic C a on 
the road, as they plod along in their painted wagon drawn by 
a span of mules. The Countess, arriving first at their mutual 
destination, then secures the only theater. 

A letter comes to McKean from his friend, Edwin Booth, 
about a new type of play—melodrama—which is sweeping 
the East. This will please the miners better than Shakes peare, 
they think—so McKean writes such a play, “The Chimney 
Sweep,” with parts for everybody, including Phineas and the 
blackbirds. They are all hopeful again—until Dora's guardi- 
an, Aunt Hitty, who disapproves of the stage, —— to take 
Dora back to Ohio. To pacify Aunt Hitty and keep Dora, 
the troupe decide to give “p acting and buy a chicken farm, 
although they have grubstaked the old prospector, Sam, with 
all their available cash. Aunt Hitty allows them two weeks to 
get the money by producing McKean’s play—but when they 
reach Denver City they find the Countess has again arrived 
first and engaged the theater. The only other building large 
enough is the circus barn, so they plan to give the play there. 
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return in time for the rehearsal. The troupe kept looking for 
him and missing him. They could fill in his part, but with- 
out him the blackbirds jabbered unmanageably. The racket 
they made started the pup to barking and Aunt Hitty to scold- 
ing. 
At dusk of that busy day Dora went hurrying into the city 
to get tea for Mother's headache and peppermint for Mitie’s 
upset stomach. She was returning when she noticed, in a 
cloud of dust in the road ahead of her, two riders leading a 
white horse. As they came nearer, she recognized Pale Nip 
first and then Phineas in his faded blue denim shirt. They 
stopped at a corral fifty feet away and both riders dismounted. 





Phineas walked toward Dora, leading Pale Nip. He—and 
Pale Nip, too—lcoked tired and hot and dusty as though 
the ride had been long over the plains. But under his weari- 
ness was an undercurrent of excitement—yes, and secrecy. 
He said hurriedly, “I’m sorry I wasn’t home in time for re- 
hearsal. Did my blackbirds raise a rumpus without me?” 

“Yes, they did.” Her curiosity got the better of her aloof- 
ness and she asked, “What are you doing here with this 
white horse ?” 

He evaded her question. “A slick-looking bronc, isn’t he?” 

The cowboy who had accompanied Phineas ran a satisfied 
hand down the sweating neck of the white horse. He, too, 
wore that same look of happy excitement. He said, “You 
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know, Miss, white horses are scarcer’n hen’s teeth out here 
on the plains. We cow-punchers like bays, or buckskins, or 
blaze-faces. So I never figured I could sell this lily-white 
bronc for any sort of figure until Phineas came riding out and 
told me—”’ 

Phineas took Dora’s arm, started to walk on. He said 
soberly, ‘‘It’s a secret about the white horse. That is, I aimed ’ 
to wait awhile before letting you folks know.” 


“\ 
The cowboy called after them, “Good-by, Phineas! | t 
reckon we got a white horse all in shape for the Countess * 
now, eh?” . 
Dora stopped in her tracks, stared up at Phineas. And, as 











GRAND PATRICK NEVER HAD A 
MORE INTERESTED AUDIENCE 
THAN WHEN HE SAT ON THE 
THREE-LEGGED STOOL AND 
MILKED THE BRINDLED COW 





though to bear out her suspicions, Phineas’s face flamed a 
guilty red. She accused him with swift venom. ‘‘So that’s 
what kept you so busy all day? Of course, keeping your jab- 
bering blackbirds quiet at our dress rehearsal was nothing 
compared to getting a white horse for the Countess to ride in 
her show!” Yet all the time her heart was saying, ‘‘Phineas, 
I can't believe you could be so disloyal. You know how 
underhanded the Countess has always been with us. She's 
our enemy.” 

Phineas’s lips were set tight as he said, “I was going to 
explain—” but she cut him short. 

Her heart was crying out, “There must be some way you 
can explain it,” but her unreasoning anger made her say 
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glibly, 

“You needn't 

trouble explaining 

anything. It’s all perfect- 

ly clear.” He kept on walking 

beside her and she mocked him, 

“Aren't you going in the wrong direc- 

tion? As long as you're the Countess’s handy 
man, oughtn’t you to join her troupe?” 

He gripped her arm tight. “I don’t give a tinker’s hoot 
what you think. But I don’t want you telling anyone about 
the white horse yet. Do you hear?” 

She shook off 1uis hand angrily. “I’m not interested enough 
in anything you do to talk about it.” 

Hittybelle came running to meet them, to tell Dora to 
hurry with the tea for the water was boiling away. And then, 
because Dora was shaky inside with hurt disappointment, she 
had to take a final fling at Phineas. She said, over Hitty- 
belle’s head, ‘I wouldn't hurt Mother by letting her know 
how some of her down-and-outers turn and bite the hand 
that has fed them.” 

She was rewarded by seeing Phineas’s face go pale. Her 
hands were shaking so when she lifted the boiling kettle that 
she could scarcely guide the stream of hot water into the 
teapot. 

When they were getting ready for bed that night Hitty- 
belle said solemnly, ‘Dora, I suppose you and Phineas were 
fighting again. But I wish you wouldn't say such mean things 
to him. Phineas is a vengeful person.” 

Dora cried, ‘‘Oh, hush, Hittybelle!” 

But Hittybelle went on, “I’m sure your words were ran- 
kling in his breast and turning his thoughts toward revenge. 
Mother fixed him some supper and, after he ate, he sat there 
with—with an unholy fire in his eye.” 

“Eyes,” Dora corrected. 
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“An unholy fire in his eyes,” Hittybelle persisted 
dramatically. ‘And he muttered to himself between 
clenched lips, ‘It will be a happy day for me when she 
gets her come-uppance.’ If you don’t be careful, Dora, you'll 
grow into a shrew like Katharina.” 

Dora tried to laugh, but her laugh caught in her throat. 
“I am already—or so I have been told. But oh, Hittybelle, 
things—hurt me so!” A tired sob rose in her throat. “And 
instead of telling what hurts, I say mean things.” 


WHATEVER would they have done without Aunt Hitty, 

the opening night of The Chimney Sweep— Aunt Hit- 
ty with a thimble on her finger, a pin cushion hanging from 
her belt, a hammer projecting from it, and all sizes of nails 
and tacks in her capacious pocket? It was Aunt Hitty who 
took a tuck here and a dart there in the costumes, who pinned 
a plume to one hat, a feather to another; Aunt Hitty who 
tacked down the pasteboard shutter, and somehow found time 
to make soup for Mitie and the Codger, scolding as usual 
about the harmfulness of fried meat and coffee. 

The day had been hot and the night was sultry. Grand 
Patrick had to lift his wig now and then to wipe perspiration 
off his forehead. Dora watched with thumping heart the gala 
audience steadily filling the seats. The women wore bright- 
colored summer dresses, soft llama shawls falling from their 
shoulders. 

The first act began. From the very moment of her waken- 
ing on her pallet of rags, Nell, as a ragged, dirty little chim- 
ney sweep, carried her audience with her. They hissed the 
rich man and his man-servant, when they shut the door on the 
swaddled baby left on the doorstep by a slim wraith of a 
heartbroken mother (played by Dora with many shawls and 
a pale make-up). The audience clapped when the chimney 
sweep, with the baby in her arms, danced up and down the 
marble steps of the mansion. They wiped away their tears 
when, in tremulous tones, she begged for bread for herself 
and the starving baby, and was curtly refused. They sat on 
the edge of their seats, in tense sympathy, to see the lavish 
feast at the garden party laid on (Continued on page 42) 





LEFT: A GIRL SCOUT 
HORSEWOMAN AT CAMP 
SCOTT, LOCUST GROVE, 
OKLAHOMA, POSES FOR 
HER PICTURE BEFORE 
JOINING HER FRIENDS 
ON THEIR DAILY RIDE 


RIGHT: A LADY'S MOUNT 
FIT FOR A QUEEN! IT’S 
NOT SURPRISING THAT 
THIS SENIOR SCOUT HAS 
A SMILE OF PRIDE AS 
SHE BRINGS HER WELL- 
GROOMED HORSE TO A 
SHOW-RING POSITION 
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THE LURE OF THE FAR HORI- 

ZON BECKONS GIRL SCOUTS 

AT CAMP SOUR DOUGH, BUF- 

FALO, WYOMING, AS THEY 

SET OUT ON A HORSEBACK 
TRAIL 


ABOVE, LEFT: THESE SCOUTS, 
WHILE EARNING HORSEWOM- 
AN BADGES, LEARNED THE 
CARDINAL RULES OF SAFETY 
AND COURTES WHEN RID- 
ING WITH OTHERS, AS THEY 
ARE HERE, WHEN iMEETING 
ROAD TRAFFIC, AND WHEN 
LEAVING OR RETURNING TO 
THE STABLE 


LEFT: A FAST RIDE BEFORE 
BREAKFAST IS A SURE WAY 
OF BUILDING APPETITES FOR 
THESE GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS 
OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA 



























ON HORSEBACK 





Lady’s Mount 


BY ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 
Under color of old ivory 


Your muscles flow like cream; 
You wear satin for a garment 

Without wrinkle or seam 
Which molds itself to beauty 

As ripples do a stream. 


Decorous-hoofed, you barely roughen 
The turf on which you stand, 

While your lip, exploring, mumbles 
The curved palm of my hand 

For the not-infrequent sugar 
You have learned to demand. 





Lay a muzzle soft as moleskin 

On rough tweed and, undeterred, 
Flex your ears and gently nibble 

A boot no longer spurred— 
You and I have sworn alliance 
With no word. 








TWO YOUNGER SCOUTS ARE A FASCINATED AUDIENCE AS A SENIOR 
SCOUT SHOWS HOW THE BIT IS FITTED INTO HER HORSE'S MOUTH 








TOP, RIGHT: HORSEBACK RIDING IS A FAVORITE ACTIVITY WITH 
SENIOR SCOUTS AT CAMP CHERRY AUSTIN, TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 





LEFT: THE RIDING INSTRUCTOR OFFERS ADVICE AT CAMP O’ FAIR 
WINDS, MCKEAN LAKE, NEAR FLINT, MICHIGAN, AS EAGER PUPILS 
CANTER AROUND THE RING LEARNING BALANCE AND “GOOD HANDS” 





Three Interesting Projects FOR FUN AND SERVICE 


A CACTUS HUNT 


PUEBLO, CoLorapDo: Spring was in the air. 
Everyone was restless. Everyone was saying, 
“What shall we do?” After working all win- 
ter on First Class requirements and having 
attained our goal, we needed some new and 
interesting project. 

While waiting for all the Scouts to arrive 
at the church (Bethel Methodist Church 
where Troop 19 meets every Tuesday after 
school) different ideas were passed around 
and discussed, pro and con. Margaret Joan, 
whose father is a photographer, suggested that 
we ought to take pictures of the budding trees 
and flowers. Frances said we might go 
through her father’s laundry and learn its 
secrets and see the different machines work- 
ing. Jacquelyne suggested that we go through 
the steel mill where her father works—and 
then Betty Lou told us that the cacti were in 
full bloom all along the highway to Denver! 

By the time roll call was over everyone was 
excited about going on a Cactus Hunt the 
following Saturday. We met at the church at 
seven o'clock in the morning, took the street 
car to City Park, cooked breakfast over sage- 
brush fires, then set out toward the mesas 
west of Pueblo, each girl with a paper cup 
and something to dig with. 

I would like to say here that Troop 19 is 
very fortunate in having a leader, three as- 
sistant leaders, and five active committee mem- 
bers. Hence we have plenty of adult help in 
our activities. 

We have twenty-four registered Girl Scouts, 
so we divided into six groups of four Scouts 
each and one adult for our Cactus Hunt. All 
agreed to be back at the Park at eleven 
o'clock. Every girl in a group would try to 
find a different cactus plant, so that there 
would be four different kinds in each group. 
I know hunting for gold couldn’t be any more 
thrilling than the hunt of the prairies for our 
cactus specimens! Some beautiful plants were 
found. These were packed in their paper cups 
and then in wooden baskets; sand was sprin- 
kled over them and they were placed in a 
sunny spot until we had made containers 
for them. 

At our next meeting we decided to save our 
troop dues and buy pots, paints, and brushes. 
For by this time we had a very definite project 
worked out that would take us eight weeks 
to complete, just in time for Decoration Day. 
We had decided, however, to give our plants 
to living people—who could enjoy them. 

We bought three and one-half inch clay 
pots, and painted them red, black, orange, 
blue, green, and ivory. And the next meeting 
we spent putting on the designs. 

Then for two meetings we studied the dif- 
ferent species of cacti and designed booklet 
covers for the stories that each girl wrote 
about the specimen she had found on the 
hunt. We mounted the story on the same 
color paper as the Scout had painted the pot, 
in each case. 

The day before Decoration Day we met 
and potted all the cacti and delivered them to 
the following places in our community: Mc- 
Clelland Home, Lincoln Home, Sacred Heart 
Orphanage, Day nursery, Crippled Children’s 
Ward at St. Mary’s Hospital, and the Com- 
munity Chest Building. We wrote cards in 
advance and asked for permission to go 
through the different establishments when we 
delivered our pots of cacti. 





THE RESULTS OF A CACTUS HUNT WHICH BROUGHT PLEASURE TO MANY PERSONS IN HOS- 
PITALS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS TO THE GIRL SCOUTS WHO PARTICIPATED 


We were very careful to be in full uniform. 
With each group of four pots we left a little 
booklet telling about the species we had given. 

Everyone was nice to us and seemed to be 
thrilled over the unusual gifts and pleased to 
show us through the institutions that we vis- 
ited. It was an interesting project, inexpen- 
sive, and instructive. Also we have a nice 
start on a new badge for this autumn, “My 
Community.” 

Maybe you haven't cacti in your community, 
but I am sure you must have something that 
could be handled in the above manner and, 
if so, you will find that it will afford the 
Scouts a great deal of pleasure. 

Mary Ann Robb (Mrs. W. A.), 
Leader, Troop 19 


A GIRL SCQUT BAND 


SAMPALOC, MANILA: American girls living 
in the Philippines have had a Girl Scout 
troop for five years, but no attempt had been 
made to form a troop of Filipino Girl Scouts 
until early in 1937, when the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary asked National Headquar- 
ters if they might begin a troop with the 
orphans of St. Anthony’s Girls’ Institution in 
Manila. 

Manila is a long way from New York—in 
fact it takes five or six weeks for a letter to 
travel between the Far East and the great 
American metropolis, However, in January 
1939, the Marguerite Troop was registered 
and given the official number of Girl Scout 
Troop 2, Manila. 

Although it takes more than a month for 
mail to reach Manila from New York, it 
takes twice and sometimes three times as long 
for an order of material to reach us. Conse- 
quently, we were unable to have our investi- 
ture ceremony until July 9, 1939, because our 
uniforms were not ready before that date. 
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Only girls who have had the thrill of don- 
ning the Girl Scout uniform for the first time 
can realize how delighted we were when the 
sixteen members of our troop—the first Fili- 
pino Girl Scouts ever to wear the official 
green uniform—appeared for the first time 
before our friends. 

We are a troop of Catholic girls, therefore 
the first part of our ceremony was held in the 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Girls’ Institution. 
During Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament we recited the Act of Consecration 
of Girl Scouts and Guides and our Colors 
were blessed. 

We had planned to have the investiture 
ceremony in the garden, but threatening black 
clouds changed those plans at about three 
o’clock—and how happy we were that they 
had done so since, in the middle of our cere- 
mony, one of the most violent storms of the 
season broke upon Manila! It made us grate- 
ful for the security afforded by the little 
theater of the Institution. 

The drum and bugle corps of the Boy 
Scouts of the Ateneo de Manila had offered 
to assist us in any way they could, to make 
our ceremony a success. It was they, there- 
fore, who heralded the arrival of the girls in 
the theater after the guests had been seated. 
As soon as the members of the troop took 
their places in the horseshoe formation of 
chairs, the color guard entered, bearing the 
flags of the United States and the Philippines, 
followed by the world flag and the troop flag. 

Mrs. Aurora Quezon, wife of His Excel- 
lency, Manuel Quezon, President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, who is the chairman of 
our troop committee, had promised to attend 
the ceremony, but was unable to do so. How- 
ever, she sent an encouraging message for our 
troop and for all Filipino girls who will be- 
come Girl Scouts in the future, and this mes- 
sage was given to us by Mrs. Sofia de Veyra, 
her secretary, who is also a member of the 
troop committee. 





cena cI 

























LEFT: A JACK-O-LANTERN FACE FORMED AN INTRIGUING TARGET FOR GIRL SCOUTS 
AT AN ARCHERY TOURNAMENT AT STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. BELOW: KNEE 
HIGH IN AUTUMN LEAVES, GARY, INDIANA SCOUTS LEND A HAND RAKING YARDS 


Photograph 





by Gary Post-Tribune 


BELOW: THE FIRST TROOP OF FILIPINO SCOUTS STRIKES UP THE BAND 
AT THE INVESTITURE CEREMONY. BELOW: THE COLOR GUARD ENTERS 






Following Mrs. de Veyra’s message, 
the sixteen Girl Scouts of the Mar- 
guerite Troop received from their lead- 
er the trefoil Girl Scout pins. 

Our girls are practically all talented 
musicians—a talent which is character- 
istic of most Filipinos—so the cere- 
mony included several numbers by the 
Girl Scout string band and the Girl 
Scout harmonica band, together with 
familiar Girl: Scout airs. Following the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, the 
singing of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the Philippine Hymn, the Colors 
were retired, and the girls sang Taps. 
As the last note died away, the Boy 
Scout buglers played the familiar 
strain, bringing the ceremony to a 
close. 

Afterwards the girls were hostesses 
to their numerous guests. Among those 
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who attended the ceremony were several rep- 
resentatives of Girl Scout Troop 1 of Manila 
—the troop composed of American girls 
whose families live in Manila. 

The Marguerite Troop is divided into two 
patrols. The troop is named for a flower 
known and loved throughout the world, but 
the girls selected names of flowers native only 
to the Philippines for their patrols—the Sam- 
paguita Patrol and the Ilang-llang Patrol. 
These two lovely native flowers are made into 
garlands which are worn about the neck on 
festive occasions. Very soon the number of 
girls in the troop will be increased to thirty- 
two, since plans are being made to add two 
more patrols. 

During the interval between the registra- 
tion of the troop at National Headquarters 
and the investiture ceremony, the girls com- 
pleted the Tenderfoot requirements under the 
revised program, and made plans for their 
Second Class work. Already many of them 
are well on the way to becoming Second Class 
Girl Scouts, and we hope that, very soon after 
the New Year, we shall have our first Court 
of Awards. 

M. Isabel Angeles, Leader, Troop 2 


AN ARCHERY TOURNAMENT 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA: Fifteen 
Girl Scouts met on the Penn State archery 
field, one mild September day, to hold an 
archery tournament. Since the beginning of 
the summer we, the group, had been studying 
the fundamentals and a little of the develop- 
ment of archery. At the end of the summer, 
although we were still not William Tells or 
Robin Hoods, we had improved, and we 
agreed that it would be enjoyable to hold 
a tournament. 

Astonishing and unique faces were made 
from colored paper—and the archers shot at 
these in an effort to puncture the nose, eyes, 
ears, or mouth. Tails of oilcloth on the tips 
of arrows went flying, supposedly toward the 
posterior view of an _ elephant—although, 
most of the time, they eluded the usual posi- 
tion of an elephant’s tail. Because of a per- 
sistent breeze, brightly colored balloons bob- 
bing on a string nearly defied our attempts to 
burst them. 

After this amusing competition, we tried 
our skill in standard target shooting in the 
form of a Columbia Round. At the end of 
the contest, prizes were awarded for the high- 
est score in each event, the biggest prize going 
to the winner of the Columbia Round. 

As school started on the day of the tourna- 
ment and college also opened, the equipment 
which we had borrowed from the college had 
to be returned and our archery practice was 
over for the summer, However, since many 
of us are still very much interested, we in- 
vestigated various equipment companies and 
found it was possible to get materials to make 
our own archery sets. As our troop is a senior 
group, working on projects together, we de- 
cided that this would be an entertaining as 
well as profitable project. As yet, we haven't 
started the work, but when next summer 
comes we hope to be shooting with bows and 
arrows that represent our troop’s winter 
accomplishment. 

Ruth Popp 
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MAKE YOUROWNChiisimas Gifts 


You can give really luxurious gifts that won’t make 
a dent in your allowance, if you sew the modern way 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


"Tours no reason why you must limit 
yourself to humdrum little Christmas 
gifts just because you may have a 
“purse-size” allowance. Nowadays, no matter 
if your Christmas fund is decidedly small, 
you can give interesting presents to best 
friends and relatives on your list, if you 
make a hobby of sewing. 

Whatever you may choose to make, you 
need figure only the cost of fabric, because 
all the professional-looking dressmaker fin- 
ishes are at your disposal. Every modern 
sewing machine is equipped with an attach- 
ment kit that makes ruffles, buttonholes, 
pleats, and hemstitching easy to do. 

Even if you are in the beginner’s class, 
don't hesitate about tackling the pajamas 
shown in the pattern we have chosen for you. 
You can make the two-piece version with 
tuck-in blouse and bow-tied waistband, or 
you can turn the butcher-boy blouse version 
into a smock that would make a pleasant 
Christmas surprise for sister, mother, or 
friend. 

In any case, your gift will cost very little 
to make, because you can buy attractive cot- 
ton fabrics at an astonishingly low price. We 
suggest that you combine printed and 
plain, or striped and plain fabrics. 
For instance, if you choose View 1 
of this pajama pattern, try making 
the tuck-in blouse top and sash of 
green-and-white print, and make the 
trousers of dark green cotton. The 
pattern carries instructions for cut- 
ting, so be sure to follow the instruc- 
tion sheet. 

Those deft little gathers below the 
round blouse yoke take only a few min- 
utes to make with the gathering foot at- 
tachment on your sewing machine; and 
the lower gathered section is easily at- 
tached to the yoke with the edge-stitcher, 
which will run an even row of stitching 
close to the edge of the yoke. For a 
good finish on the pajama trousers, use 
the gathering foot attachment to coax the 
fullness into the wide waistband. 

In true artist fashion, the butcher boy 
smock version has full and_ billowy 
bishop sleeves and roomy patch pockets 
—and you'll want to use the edge- 
stitcher to attach the pockets to the 
smock. 

Buttonholes are no longer a sewing 
problem. Any beginner can handle that 
neat row of buttonholes down the front 
of the blouse. It amounts to the simple 
task of marking pencil lines (the width 
of your buttons) where you want fasten- 
ing. Then stitch along the pencilled 
lines with the buttonholer attachment on 
your machine. And finally, snip each 
slot open to accommodate the button. 

Striped or plaid cottons make attrac- 
tive smocks—and smocks are always 
welcome gifts, especially if you decide 
to make one for a friend with artistic 
aspirations, or for some one who likes 
to garden. Or you might put this pat- 
tern to work for you in another way. By 
































Pattern 
1795 


Price 
Fifteen 
Cents 


PAJAMAS FOR LOUNGING OR 
SLUMBER, TO DELIGHT ANY 
GIRL’S HEART. THE TOP, IN 
VIEW 2, MAY BE USED AS A 
SMOCK. ORDER THIS AND 
OTHER HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 
FROM THE AMERICAN’ GIRL 


choosing a more luxurious 
fabric, you can transform these 
sleeping pajamas into a charm- 
ing lounging costume. 

Pattern 1795 is a Holly- 
wood Pattern which may be 
ordered from THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City. The price is 
fifteen cents. Be sure to state 
size when ordering. 

Whether you are a beginner, 
or an old hand at the sewing 
game, write THE AMERICAN 
Girt for information about a 
sewing center near you, if you 
would like help in short-cuts 








and suggestions fot profes- 
sional dressmaking. 
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| each other for courage. 
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BLACK MIGUEL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 








dark, and the beautiful white Arabian was a 
mare of the color most prized by desert riders. 
Everyone agreed that it would be a pity, in- 
deed, for these two horses to be killed, al- 
though they were no longer needed by their 
masters. 

The whispered conference went on for 
some time. When at last the leader ap- 
proached the black stallion, the horse was 
suspicious. He jerked his head back when 
his master reached up and caught hold of the 
halter. He trembled as the man unfastened 
the buckle, and pulled the straps over his 
ears, and slipped them off his nose. 

“You are free, now. Free, do you under- 
stand?” the man told the frightened horse. 
“Go where you will, and good luck to you!” 

Black Miguel shook his mane. He was 
glad to be out of harness, but he made no 
move to run away. Ordinarily, he would 
have welcomed a moment like this when he 
could canter off by himself and give his 
master a chase. But now he felt that there 
was something odd in the fact that he was 
given his freedom. Suddenly, he knew that 
he was being left behind. 

He waited uncertainly while his master un- 
tied the white Arabian and three other mares, 
a dappled gray, a roan, and a mare of chest- 
nut color. The mares shook themselves, as 
horses do when they are released from re- 
straining straps and buckles and bits, but 
they all stood their ground and made no 
move to take advantage of their freedom. 

At this, the men raised their arms and 
waved them and tried to drive the horses 
away, but this only made the animals more 
suspicious. Black Miguel snorted, trotted off 
a few paces, then wheeled and followed his 
master who was hastening down the river 
bank. To the water’s edge the stallion went, 
with the mares close behind him. 

With nervous eyes, the horses watched the 
men board the brigantines in the starlight. 
More nervous still, they watched them shove 
off into midstream and float noiselessly away, 
down the river into the shadows of the night. 

With one accord the horses scrambled for- 
ward, trying to keep up with the fleeing men, 
offering in their own silent way to serve 
them forever, if they would only take them 
along. But the brigantines drifted on, and 
presently drifted out of sight, while the five 
lonely horses huddled close together in a 
frightened group. 

For a long time Black Miguel kept watch, 
down stream, hoping that each moment 
would bring his master back. So long had 
he depended upon the hand of his master for 
guidance, that naw he was quite at a loss. 
Freedom was unaccustomed, and unwanted. 
He wished only to return to the old way of 
life. 

The night passed while the frightened ani- 
mals stood close together, pushing against 
Dawn found them 
thus, looking down the great Mississippi 
River, hoping that the men on the brigantines 
would return. They could not believe that 
their masters were sailing home to Spain 
without them. 

But when the first streaks of day revealed 
what darkness had been hiding, no boat was 
exposed, no raft, no men. Only the rushes 
at the edge of the river, the fat, night-crawl- 
ing water snakes seeking rocks to sun them- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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LESSONS AT SINGER 
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WANT TO BE THE BEST-DRESSED GIRL IN SCHOOL? 


... Learn to sew at Singer! 


T’S WONDERFUL— the smart dresses some girls have made after taking just 
I a few lessons at your Singer Sewing Center! Help is free to all Girl Secouts— 
whether you come alone, or with your whole troop. 

Singer furnishes machines and cutting tables and all equipment—plus the 
services of an expert teacher who can help you with your own special clothes 
problems. 

Why not call up your Singer Sewing Center today—and make an appoint- 
ment for this Saturday, or for some day after school? 


NOTE TO LEADERS: Singer will help Girl Scouts win points toward Scout 
Clothing Badges, too. You can make lesson appointments for your group at 
your local Singer Shop, letting the teacher know how many to expect. It’s all 
free. No charge whatever! 


Oe 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Copyright U.S.A. 1940, by The Singer Manufacturing 
Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 














Invitations and Favors 





Informals, creamy white folded 
sheets with gold trefoil for invita- 
tions, bread-and-butter, and short 
notes. 24 sheets, folded size 3” 
x 4”, with 24 envelopes. 


Re a ee ee $.50 


Novelty Pins—both in official dress 
—the perky Brownie figure and 
Girl Scout head are of brightly 
colored plastics. 

12-157 Girl Scout head........ $.10 
12-159 Brownie figure.......... .10 





Pencil Sharpener and Dress Clip, 
are keen little gifts every girl ap- 
preciates. Both are made of green 
catalin decorated with gilt trefoil. 


11-775 Pencil Sharpener...... $.10 
ROMO My iisncccavcsenvetedivestes .10 











The 1941 Diary is ‘‘Prepared for 





Service’’ with safety hints, poetry, 
and many popular features. Diary 
Cover is of green leatherette with 
pencil and inside note pocket. 


20-391 1941 Didry....:.....2<: $.10 
20-396 Diary Cover.............. a5 
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So Youn Planning a 


Prizes and Presents 





Compact Watch, so small it can be 
slipped into your purse. Opened, it 
becomes a dainty clock. Soft chrome 
case has design in two colors, with 
tassel to match. Luminous numerals 





and hands. 
12-175 Green and black........ $3.98 
12-176 Red and ivory............ 3.98 


ae er , 





Camera—candid type with Minivar 
lens, time or instantaneous exposure. 
Vest pocket film makes 16 pictures. 
Green center plate. 11-808...... $2.29 
Carrying Case of black leatherette 
with shoulder strap. 11-809...... $.79 











Five Year Diary is so arranged it can 





be started at any time. Rich wine 
leatherette cover with gilt cover de- 
sign, gold ribbon place mark, and 
finely engraved lock with key. 

11-695 Five Year Diary.......... $1.00 
Photo-Folder of real green leather, 
with wine moire lining, 3%.” x 5” 
folded size. 11-740...............006.. $.50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 W. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 


Party! 
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Party Acnessatinn 


aN 


Decorative Stickers give a Girl 
Scout touch to menus, programs, 
and gifts. Same size and color as 


membership card. Ready gummed. 
22-339 Ver VOO.......00:..c..c0 $ .35 
Per TOGO... 6cisccccss 2.50 








Paper Napkins, pure white with 
green and brown design, add a 
merry note to a party or tea. 
Package of 24. 11-613.......... $.10 


“ 


. 








Candles, in mellow green with a 
trefoil, give a party a gay air. In 
three sizes and shapes, they are 


dripless, smokeless, and 
wrapped in cellophane. 
11-637 Tapering Dip, 10”....$.10 
11-638 Console Candle, 8” 
“| een ee Ee es 
11-639 Trefoil Holder, with 
3%2” white candle, 
COMBINE 6.25. ..00<c0c00ces as 


come 








Trupe, the Girl pen card game, 





helps make any gathering a suc- 


cess. Complete with instructions. 
De Ro coxt can cuiucdreanerens $.50 
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selves upon, and a few night-prowling ani- 
mals hastening to their lairs before the com- 
ing of the light. 

The sun was up above the horizon before 
the horses fully realized that they were de- 
serted, left alone to shift for themselves in 
the New World. Always there had been the 
voice of man to tell them where to go, when 
they might eat, and where there was water to 
slake their thirst. The instinct that guides 
wild animals was not developed in these 
domesticated beasts and when, suddenly, from 
the corner of his eye, Black Miguel saw the 
crouching form of a brown man sneaking up 
toward him, he was so alarmed that he 
reared up on his haunches and neighed in 
terror. 

Then the horse saw several more of the 
native Indians coming towards him, and he 
rushed wildly about, with his mane flying. 
He wheeled in circles, and the mares dashed 
after him, neighing and snorting, and stirring 
up such confusion that the Indians, who were 
not acquainted with horse kind, were fright- 
ened. With one accord, they ran towards 
the river, dived into the water, and swam 
away. 

Black Miguel plunged to a stop. For a 
moment he stood still, scarcely daring to be- 
lieve that what he had seen was true. These 
men were afraid of him. 

A sense of calm came over the mulberry- 
black horse. He arched his neck and paced 
before the mares, neighing in triumph. Then 
off he went, herding the others into a forest 
path, away from the wide Mississippi River, 
striking boldly westward. 

And, although Black Miguel did not then 
know that the prairies lay ahead, he was glad 
to find this wonderful horse country where 
grazing animals liked so much to live. There 
he led his herd and, in a short time, the 
mulberry-black stallion, the white Arabian 
mare, the dappled gray, the roan, and the 
chestnut, were as wild and independent as 
the animals native to the New World. 

Thus these Spanish horses, who did not 
want to go wild, became the ancestors of the 
American horses of the plains—the mustangs 
and the broncos that are to-day prized by 
Western cowboys, as the mulberry-black 
horses were valued by the Spaniards, and the 
white Arabians by the riders of the deserts. 


SISTERS—STAR 
AND STAND-IN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 








practicing strokes, so one day she announced 
to the family that she was going to take her 
tube and swim across the lake. 

“That will be fine,” her father told her. 
“T'll follow you in the rowboat.” 

So they started across, Lois full of con- 
fidence in herself, the family waiting expec- 
tantly on the other side of the lake. Lois 
started out well, but when she was half way 
across, the air leaked out of her supporting 
inner tube. She grabbed for the side of the 
boat, gurgling. Without a word Mr. Schoon- 
over helped her in, turned the boat around, 
and started rowing. 

“Tll never go swimming again,” 

(Continued on page 36) 


Lois 
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Leading Lady. - 


Carol is one swell little actress, all right . . . and pretty enough to be in pic- 
tures. But even though she's terribly popular, she hasn't any affectations at 
all! In fact she’s the most natural girl in school. And the nice part of it is 
that she's always that way. She just never seems to be flustered or ill at ease. 


OU CAN BET your last penny that 

Carol wouldn't have this constant 
poise and serenity if she were uncom- 
fortable or worried about being em- 
barrassed several days a month. 


It’s easy for a girl to be natural and 
carefree even during ‘“‘difficult days”’ 
once she discovers the amazing com- 
fort and safety of *‘fluff-type’’ Modess. 


There are two different kinds of 
sanitary napkins... “‘fluff-type’’ and 
“‘layer-type.'’ Modess is “‘fluff-type.”” 
Instead of being made of closely 
packed layers, it has a soft, downy filler. 


Cut open a Modess pad and feel the 
fluffy, wonderfully soft mass. A special 
process cushions each fiber in air... 
that’s why Modess has such springy 
softness. And it’s no woncer Modess 


is so remarkably comfortable to wear! 


A special moisture-resistant back- 
ing makes Modess safer, too! Take out 
the special backing from a Modess 
pad. Drop some water on it and see for 
yourself. Not a drop strikes through! 
Easy to understand why Modess brings 
such peace of mind! 


A blue line on the back of every pad 
marks the proper way to wear Modess 
for greatest comfort and safety. Direc- 
tions are on a slip in the package. 


And here’s more good news! Though 
softer and safer, Modess costs no more 
than other nationally known brands! 


Ask mother today to buy Junior 
Modess...a slightly smaller pad made 
especially for you! 
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YOUNG BRITONS ON THE WING 


The men of the Royal Air Force are heroes 
to all those favoring Great Britain’s cause. 
But if you want to see amusement on the face 
of an R.A.F. flyer, tell him he’s a hero and 
a miracle man. Also, if he’s typical, he gets 
a wide grin out of journalistic eulogies de- 
scribing him as a “knight of the air’’ and as 
“one of Britannia’s swift falcons.” 

There is, of course, no standard-pattern 
R.A.F, airman; each English war bird differs 
from his fellows. But the reports of such 
gifted over-seas journalists as Godfrey Winn 
and Quentin Reynolds—both have interviewed 
dozens of these sky scrappers—give us a sort 
of composite picture. The type of airman 





who has lingered most sharply in their minds 
is blue-eyed, about twenty-three, and given to 
modest understatement rather than to exag- 
geration. He likes to laugh and crack jokes, 
when relaxed in the mess hall, with his fellow 
flyers. 

When called on to get ready for a “scram- 
ble’—his word for an aérial battle—he turns 
into another person, terse of speech, disci- 
plined, keenly aware yet coolly impersonal. 
However, he admits to a sinking in the pit of 
his stomach each time he gets word from his 
wing commander that a scramble is ahead. 

He thinks war is dirty business, but he 
works at his grim job with zest, sporting 
spirit, a certain gallant fatalism. 

To him, his ship is something of a miracle 
—and no wonder. The fighter planes—Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes—he and his fellows ride 
in can streak across the skies at somewhere 
around four hundred miles an hour. Merely 
by pressing a button he can send a continuous 
hail of bullets from eight guns set into the 
wings. The fighter ships’ big sisters—the 
bombers—can fly fifteen hundred miles in a 
night and drop thirty-six hundred pounds of 
bombs. 

Britain is said to have about seven thousand 
first-line fighting planes to Germany’s thirteen 
thousand. The Reich is supposed to be turn- 
ing out aircraft at the rate of twenty-three 
hundred a month. Lord Beaverbrook, whose 
job it is to see that Britain gets planes, has 
driven production up to more than an eight- 





By Latrobe Carroll 


een-hundred monthly total. To this must be 
added two to three hundred American aircraft 
sent across the Atlantic every four weeks. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill said 
some months ago—he was speaking of the 
United Kingdom's forty-six million people 
and of the R.A.F.—''Seldom in history have 
so many owed so much to so few.” 

A terse but heartfelt tribute to gallant men 
of the sky. 


DEFIANT DE GAULLE 


General Charles de Gaulle is under the 
death penalty pronounced by the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, This fact has reminded certain 
American army men of our grandmothers’ 
receipt for rabbit stew. It began, ‘First catch 
your rabbit.” At this writing, the General is 
free and aligned with the British. 

As a young captain he learned all the les- 
sons the war of 1914 had to teach. This did 
not cloud his vision. He realized that the 
present conflict would have further lessons to 
teach—bitter lessons for France if she were 
unready. He begged for tanks—bigger tanks, 
better tanks, and many of them. In re- 
sponse he was directed to note that the 
Maginot Line was impregnable. 

He blames France’s defeat on her lack of 
mechanized equipment, the panic her civilians 
fell into when the German armies advanced, 
treachery within her borders, and faulty co- 
ordination between the Allies. 

General de Gaulle (pronounced de Goal) 
was wounded three times in the course of 
World War I. Twice he recovered sufficient- 
ly to return to his post. But his third wound, 
received during the battle of Verdun, was so 
severe that he was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans. After his recovery he tried to escape 
five times. Five times he was caught and 
punished. After the Armistice was declared 
he became a military instructor. 





His record in World War II has been bril- 
liant. At Abbéville he gave his commands 
from a moving tank, by radio. 

After France’s defeat he escaped to Eng- 
land. Some of the French colonies rallied to 
his cause—as have other ‘Free Frenchmen” 
whose motto is, “Honor and Country, Valor 
and Discipline.” 








IT WOULDN'T KNOW ITSELF 


Most people who watch football matches 
know the game has been fluid—has altered 
often. Few realize, perhaps, just how much 
it has changed since its birth. 

It first saw the light in English villages as 
early as the twelfth century. All the young 
men of a hamlet were divided into two teams. 
Improvised goals stood at opposite ends of 
the village. Shouting, jostling, running, the 
teams would kick a big leather ball along 
narrow, twisting streets. The first team 
reaching “home” won. 

Skipping a few centuries, we find English 
schools: such as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, de- 
veloping two divergent games, In one, which 
became Association football (soccer), players 





were allowed to kick the ball and to slither it 
over the ground by “‘dribbling,’”’ but were for- 
bidden to pick it up. In the other—it turned 
into Rugby—the ball was sometimes carried 
by runners who could be tackled. 

When the sport reached America in Co- 
lonial times, it was more like soccer than 
Rugby. In 1871, a code of rules was drawn 
up; it set the number of men on each side at 
twenty. The early "70s saw a swing away 
from soccer—saw the Harvard team visiting 
Canada, bringing back Rugby rules. 

There followed decades of confusion as to 
methods of play. Yale was the first college to 
adopt a revolutionary ruling: there must be 
eleven men on each side. Finally, in 1906, a 
committee of coHeges met and agreed on new 
regulations. These, with certain changes 
aimed at making the game less dangerous by 
opening it up, still govern our intercollegiate 
matches. 

In the old days of American football, play- 
ers “trained” by eating raw meat washed 
down by big draughts of beer. As for the 
rest of their diet, nothing was taboo. Now 
players in training must avoid coffee and al- 
coholic drinks, must not smoke or eat fried 
foods, pastries, or chocolate. 

It would seem that the only things which 
haven't changed are the name, “football,” 
and the fact that matches are played by kick- 
ing a leather ball. Even the shape of the ball 
has altered. Before 1896, the footballs young 
Americans booted were round, not oval. 
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PRISONERS WITHOUT BARS 


New York’s famous zoo in the Bronx is 
having its face lifted. At its opening, forty 
years ago, it was the finest zoological park in 
the United States. Those were the days when 
our zoo directors thought the only way to 
confine wild things was to keep them be- 
hind bars and wire fences. 

As time passed, the men in charge of cer- 
tain Western wild-animal parks got advanced 
ideas. They began to exhibit some of their 
charges behind deep, concealed moats. The 
effect was startling. People, seeing no visible 
barriers between them and wilderness crea- 
tures, got the illusion that they weren't in 
zoos at all, but walking through regions 
similar to those where animals of their kind 
actually live. 

Mr. Allyn R. Jennings, the Bronx zoo’s 
new general director, was not happy about 
this out-of-dateness. “It's time we got busy,” 
he said, and rolled up his sleeves. 

Most ambitious of his innovations will be 
the African Plains Exhibit, opening next May, 
a grouping of animals in a setting similar to 
certain game-country regions of Africa. Ze- 
bras, cranes, ostriches, water bucks, elands, 
and hartebeests wil! wander over this care- 
fully landscaped replica. So will klipspring- 
ers, those rare, dainty antelopes that are 
among the most agile of all living things. 
(Our artist has sketched two of them.) High 
and lordly above all these creatures, lions will 
live on a rocky plateau. The whole panoramic 
scene won't contain a single bar, a single 
strand of wire. Other, non-African animals 
in the Park—as many as possible—will be 
shown in this seemingly wild state as soon 
as the work of building and moving has been 
completed. 

Further innovations have already hit the 
Bronx zoo, or are about to. The rule—strict, 
heretofore—against visitors bringing their 
cameras has been junked. Tractor trains like 
those used in the New York World's Fair 
may carry people for miles along paved walks. 
Camels and Ilamas and an elephant are to fur- 
nish rides for children. For many weeks 
visitors have been allowed to buy butterfish, 
at a nickel a fish, and to feed them to the sea 
lions—a new idea that’s been eagerly acted on 
by adults as well as children. 

Vending machines selling properly bal- 
anced food for certain of the other beasts 
have been installed. 

The men who direct the zoo believe that, in 
these increasingly challenging times, animal 
lovers will welcome, as rarely before, the fun 





and relaxation and knowledge they'll find 
there. Also, they trust visitors wiil remem- 
ber the zoo is the people’s own, paid for out 
of taxes. They are confident that the public 
will not harm its own property—will be care- 
ful not to feed captive creatures anything not 
sold on the spot, specifically for that purpose. 

Acts of thoughtless cruelty are expected to 
be few. The hope which Director Jennings 
and his helpers are holding is that New 
York's Zoological Park may win again its old, 
undisputed leadership. 
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SISTERS—STAR AND STAND-IN 


whimpered, her teeth chattering. “I 
t-t-thought I was going to drown.” 

Her father laughed. ‘You wouldn’t drown 
as long as you kept your head,” he assured 
her cheerfully. 

Suddenly Lois noticed the direction in 
which they were going. ‘Hey, Dad,’ she 
shouted, “‘we're going the wrong way! Every- 
body’s over there—aren’t we going there?” 

Her father kept on rowing. ‘Sure we are,” 
he said quietly. “We're going back the way 
we Started—me rowing, you swimming.” 

In spite of Lois’s arguments they landed 
where they started out, the tube was refilled 
with air, and this time she managed to swim 
clear across the lake to her waiting family. 
Her sudden new fear of the water vanished 
with the lavish praise they gave her, and she 
soon learned to swim so well that she was 
able to put away the inner tube for Bonnie 
when she should grow old enough to use it. 

One of the girls’ favorite hikes was up the 
hill to an old log cabin near the top. It was 
deserted and beginning to fall apart, but they 
loved to play in it. Because it had an old 
split rail fence surrounding it, and because it 
looked like the picture of Abraham Lincoln's 
birthplace in their history book, they always 
called it ““Abe’s Place.” It was fun to spend 


the whole day there, where they would still — 


be within calling distance of their mother. 
They would start early in the morning, Sally 
carrying a picnic basket in one hand and hold- 
ing Bonnie’s little fist with the other. Gloria 
would follow with pillows and books, Lois 
trudging beside her with the blankets. In the 
morning they would play games; then after 
lunch, while Bonnie slept and Sally and Lois 
took sun baths, Gloria would sit hugging her 
knees and watching the faraway ripples on 
the lake. Those were the times when she 
liked to dream of her future career—how she 
would practice hard until, some day, she 
would be good enough to sing in opera. 

Gloria’s chance to sing with an opera com- 
pany came much earlier than she expected, 
although the company was a small one and 
not well known. When she was ten she tried 
out for the part of a boy for their concert 
series in New York, and won a summer's con- 
tract. She and her mother moved to a small 
New York hotel for the season, and Gloria 
began her work with happy enthusiasm. 

One day while she was practicing an aria 
in the hotel room, a Universal Studio official 
in the next rcom heard her. Later, meeting 
Gloria in the hall, he was impressed with her 
freshness and charm, and arranged to have 
her interviewed by Joseph Pasternak. 

“You've been looking for some one to take 
Deanna Durbin’s place in young-girl pic- 
tures,” this official told Deanna’s discoverer. 
“Well, this littlke Gloria Jean Schoonover has 
everything Deanna had, and she even looks 
something like her.” 

“I don’t want any carbon copy of Deanna,” 
Mr. Pasternak protested. 

The official laughed. “Gloria isn’t a carbon 
copy of anyone. She's just her own sweet, un- 
spoiled self, and she has enough pep to put 
her personality over on the screen.” 

Mr. Pasternak needed only one interview 
with Gloria to convince himself that she was 
screen material. Im fact, he was so sure that 
she would be ideal in the leading réle in his 
new picture, The Under-pup, that he signed 
her on a short term contract without even 
waiting for a screen test. 

In December of that year, 1938, Gloria 


and her mother left for the West Coast. 
Gloria found Hollywood very exciting, but 
she didn’t have much time for sight-seeing. 
Her first five months were spent in schooling 
and music lessons at the Studio school. She 
met Grover Jones, the screen writer working 
on The Under-pup, and they became great 
friends. By studying Gloria’s personality 
Mr. Jones was able to adapt “Pip-Emma’”’ in 
the movie to a character that was as much like 
Gloria as possible. The picture director, 
Richard Wallace, was able to get acquainted 
with Gloria in the same way, so that when 
the actual filming began Gloria didn’t have 
to do any fancy acting. She just followed 
the cues of the writer and director, and was 
her natural self before the rolling cameras. 

By the time the picture was ready to be 
started, Mr. Schoonover had been able to 
transfer his business to Hollywood, and he 
brought Sally, Lois, and Bonnie out to join 
Gloria and Mrs. Schoonover. One day Gloria 
brought her sisters to the Studio with her, and 
introduced them to her friends. 

One of the Studio officials was particularly 
interested in Lois. ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
you had a sister the same size as you?” he 
asked. ‘We've been searching for a stand-in 
for you.” He turned to Lois. ‘How would 
you like a job helping your sister in the 
movies ?”” 

Lois beamed, and Gloria gave her sister's 
hand an excited squeeze. But before she had 
a chance to say, “Yes,” Mrs. Schoonover in- 
terrupted. ‘Let's give her several days,” she 
suggested. “She won't have to decide until 
the end of the week, will she?” 

That night Mrs. Schoonover took Lois 
aside and had a long talk with her. ‘I want 
you to think it over carefully before you 
come to any decision, Lois, because I want 
you to do what will make you happy. I 
don’t want to influence you in making up 
your mind, but I want you to remember that 
it will be more than excitement and the fun 
of helping Gloria if you become her stand-in. 
In the first place, it will mean giving up your 
music, perhaps for quite a few years, because 
you won't have time for school and the mov- 
ies, and piano, too.” 

Lois looked thoughtful. Her mother went 
on, “And there will be something else, if 
your sister becomes famous. You will both 
work hard at the Studio every day—some- 
times you will think you are working harder 
than Gloria, but she will get all the praise 
and the fan letters and the gifts that are 
given to movie stars. No one will know you, 
except perhaps as ‘Gloria’s sister,’ and no 
one will pay any attention to you. When 
you walk down the street, they will want 
Gloria’s autograph, but nobody will ask for 
yours. You will find it hard at times not 
to feel jealous of your sister's success.” 

“I wouldn't be jealous of Gloria,’ Lois 
protested. “I'd only be glad for her. Be- 
sides, it would be company for her to have 
me at the Studio, and we always have done 
things together.” 

Mrs. Schoonover gave her daughter a big 
hug as they started back to rejoin the family. 
“You think it over all by yourself, though; 
and if you decide to stay out of movie work 
and keep on with your piano studies, no one 
will criticize your decision. Just don’t make 
up your mind until the end of the time limit.” 

At the end of the week, Lois went to her 
mother. “I’ve decided to give up-my piano 
lessons and help Gloria.” Then she smiled, 
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adding, “And are we going to have fun!” 

Actual work began on the picture by the 
first of the following week, and the girls soon 
found out that movie-making is not nearly so 
romantic as it might seem. It is hard to stand 
still under the blinding klieg lights, Lois dis- 
covered, especially when you are hot and 
tired. 

Gloria took her work seriously, and tried 
to do everything exactly as her director 
wanted it done. She was so conscientious 
that she even went ahead with the under- 
water scenes with Ann Gillis (the girl you 
saw as Becky Thatcher in Tom Sawyer) when 
she had a cold and a temperature of 102°. 
She knew that to hold up the scene for a few 
days would upset the whole shooting schedule 
and cost the Studio a lot of money, so she 
insisted on going through with it. When 
the scene was made she had a hot bath and a 
rub down, went home to bed, and was ready 
to report for work again by the next morning. 

When the picture was finally completed, 
the Studio executives decided to hold the 
world premiére in Gloria's old home town 
of Scranton. The Schoonovers rewarded 
Gloria and Lois with a vacation trip that took 
them across the United States, and up through 
a part of Canada. The whole family went, 
had a grand time, and ended up at Scranton 
in time for the premiére of The Under-pup. 

As they alighted from the train at Scranton, 
cheers went up from the crowd waiting for a 
glimpse of Gloria. In the crowd were her 
old schoolmates, standing in a separate group 
ready to welcome her. “Imagine Gloria a 
movie star,” one of them whispered in awe. 

Gloria hadn't noticed any difference in her 
friends in the brief flurry before they made 
their way to a taxi, but her mother had. So, 
as soon as they were settled at their hotel, she 
went to see one of the girls who had been 
Gloria’s closest friend. 

“Don’t you and the ‘gang’ like Gloria any 
more?’’ she asked gently. 

“Why, of course, Mrs. Schoonover,” the 
girl answered, a puzzled frown on her face. 

“Well, if you all really like Gloria, and 
want to help her to keep on being successful, 
you will have to do your part in keeping her 
from being spoiled. I saw you all there at 
the station, your eyes bulging and your 
mouths hanging open. You didn’t use to 
look at Gloria that way, and you'll have to 
stay away from her if you start doing it now.” 

“I understand what you mean,” Gloria's 
friend grinned. “We don’t want her to 
change—she’s swell now. I'll tell the rest of 
the kids, and we'll treat her like old times.” 

So Gloria had a grand time while she was 
in Scranton, and on the train going home she 
looked at Mrs. Schoonover and sighed, “Oh 
Mother, they are all still just the same!” 

The day I went to interview the Schoonover 
sisters, they were working on Gloria’s new 
picture, /f I Had My Way, with Bing Crosby. 
I found them on Stage 21 at the Universal 
Studios, studying history in a little make- 
shift canvas-tent schoolroom. 

“I'm very glad to know you,” Gloria said 
in her sweet, clear voice after we were intro- 
duced. “Won't you sit down?” She pulled a 
chair up to the table for me. Her hair is 
sandy-brown; it shone with reddish glints un- 
der the single bare light, and her eyes were 
like two pieces of a very bright blue sky. 
“This is my sister Lois,” she added. 

Lois is just a bit taller than Gloria, and 
she has brown hair and mischievous hazel 
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eyes. She pulled up a chair and soon we 
were all chatting away like old friends. 

“You should have been here last week,” 
Lois said. “Crack was working then.” 

“Who is ‘Crack’?” I wanted to know. 

“He's my pet squirrel in the picture,” 
Gloria told me. “He's funny. He has to 
eat nuts in the picture, but what he really 
likes are carrots and apples and crackers.” 

“This is just his second picture,” Lois 
added. “In his first picture, the leading lady 
screamed every time Crack came near her, so 
they had to rewrite the script with a dog in- 
stead of a squirrel. But Gloria likes him, 
so he did good scenes with her.” 

The talk swung around to pets, and Gloria 
told me about her new puppy. ‘The Studio 
gave him to me when I started this picture, 
so I called him Pat after my part in the pic- 
ture—my name is Patricia Johnson in If I 
Had My Way. He is a little white wire- 
haired terrier with black on each ear, and his 
nose is as black as a piece of coal. Mostly we 
call him ‘Buttoneyes’ because his eyes are so 
black and beady.” 

“And he gets into everything,” Lois ex- 
claimed. ‘He tries to chew up so many 
things that our dad calls him a ‘wire-haired 
terror’.” 

When we began talking about history and 
school work, Lois suddenly dashed off to one 
corner and returned with a half-finished mod- 
el of a California mission, glued on a large 
square of cardboard. “Gloria is making this 
for a school project,” she said, laying it care- 
fully on the table before us. “Isn't it dar- 
ling?” 

Gloria told me she had copied it from the 
San Fernando Mission, near Los Angeles. It 
had a “tile” roof made from corrugated card- 
board painted red; there were rows of little 
archways along the front; and, also in front, 
stood tiny wooden padres dressed in their 
black robes. The palm trees were made with 
brown paper strips pasted on an upright stick 
for bark, and spreading fringed leaves cut 
from green paper. While Gloria was point- 
ing out the place she had marked for the 
lily pool, Lois was paged to “‘stand-in” for 
Gloria’s next scene. 

“It's too bad you couldn’t see Sally and 
Bonnie,” Gloria said after Lois left.. “They 
were here a little earlier to see us in our 
new dresses.” She smoothed out the long, 
hoop-skirted pink organdie sprinkled with 
little green and yellow flowers. It had short 
puffed sleeves and was tied with green ribbon 
bows in front. “These are the first long 
dresses we ever had, and the Studio is giving 
them to us after the picture is finished.” 

It didn’t seem that we had been talking 
long when Bing Crosby stuck his head in at 
the schoolroom door. “They're ready for us 
now, honey,” he said to Gloria. “Coming?” 

“T'll be right along, Uncle Bing.” Gloria 
began to stack her books in a neat pile. 

As we started back to the set, stepping 
around props and over cords and ropes, 
Gloria confided, “Do you know, I've seen 
Uncle Bing every day for two weeks now, and 
I still get a thrill out of seeing him!’ She 
laughed, a merry little chuckle. “But I still 
get a thrill owt of everything in my work, for 
that matter.” 

That, perhaps, is the reason for Gloria’s 
popularity. She is not only sweet and tal- 
ented, but she has a zest for living that is so 
contagious you feel it through the medium of 
the screen. Let’s hope she enjoys many years 
as a lovely young star, and that she may 
continue to enjoy the help and codperation of 
her sister stand-in. 
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xy Cd Malone. Hood,”’ set to old English madrigals will be and furnishes usetul intormation to 
on ae the main feature of a Girl Scout Week thir- sporting and nature enthusiasts. 
2:00-2:30 United We Stand—A series of drama- ty-minute radio program. Be sure and check 
CBS oo pgs —— aim 1s Ar de- with your local station several days betore 
velop an understanding among Ameri- hand and urge your local or regional radio ~ “TT re 
— < » privileges — duties im- station to carry this. SATURDAYS, A. M. 
plied in being citizens of their country. oo 5 . 
cUINDAY 9. 27. = >. > IBC 11:15-11-30 This Wonderful World—Girls and 
SUNDAY, Oct, 27, 2:00-2:30 P.M., NBC . 
3:00-4:00 Great Plays—A { master dra Rid Network MBS pene Sie ee in —- m4 “eng 
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NBC-Blue matic works, tracing the development of i I : E ‘ an — ? 
drama trom Athens to Broadway; Nov. KATE SMITH HOUR-—A Girl Scout song- . 
3, Dr. Faustus (Marlowe) ; Nov. 10, drama will be heard on this popular program, 


11:30-12:00 Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 


Love's Labor Lost (Shakespeare) ; Nov. , ’ > NBC-Blue — chilc iren everywhere as ‘“The Lady Nex 

- “ ieee 0-9 « 3 ady Next 
17, Merry Wives of Windsor (Shake- FRIDAY, Nov, 1, 8:00-9:00 P.M., CBS : Yoo > P t -ekl 
speare) ; Mex. 24, The Tempest (Shake- Sieg ara ee antes rata 








shows from her famous ‘“‘barn’’ with 
child actors she has trained. 





spearc). 


5:00-5:30 Design for Happiness—Chicago Wom- 5:30-5:45 Bud Barton tells the story of a tvpicel 


CBS an's Symphony Orchestra of sixty-tive NBC-Blue boy, about twelve years old, who lives SATURDAYS, P. M. 
instruments, an exciting and, tor the most part, 
me . Middle . : ’ 
_ ig life in a little Middle West rivet 12:30-1:00 Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram 
7 :00-7 :30 News of The World This Week— be CBS atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
CBS Columbia correspondents in Europe and — a young actors. 
the United States review the news of the 8 :30-9 :00 Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
weck. NBC-Red tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 12:30-1:30 National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
Richaes ( popes and Margaret Speaks NBC-Blue © sented in codperation with the U. S. De 
at alternating as soloists, . . . » > 
8 :00-8 :30 Helen Hayes Theatre—A series of plays partment of Agriculture. Otters the lat 
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CBS drawn trom original stories, Motion pic- ay tilable to farm families snd in afl 
" . . . Ire rc > a d a a dl . a c aa 
tures, magazines, histories, and novels. TUESDAYS, P. M. dition provides music and entertain- 
ment. 
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best dramatic serial on the air. Teddy, oe ae, Seon oa agen ve = NBC-Red and intormation of interest to philate 

the young girl in the family, is of Girl men anc dn yg ge ee eee lists, presented in codperation with the 

Scout age. Noy. 5, Wild Bill Hickok; Nov. 12, National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 

oe Light in the Hills (Martha oe and ican abit aeccaclind —_ — 

. : : her mountain ae et ; Nov. Theo- 9-30-10 :0: P +7 ? aaa en ° 
9:00-10:00 Ford Sunday Evening Hour—Detroit dore Roosevelt; Nov. 26, Ar ine Rut- Noe _— pete Same Plays written especially 
CBS Symphony with famous musical artists ledge and Abraham Lincoln. : ‘ i 


10 :00-11:30 NBC Symphony Orchestra—These con 
10:30-11:00 The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 8:30-9:00 Information, Please —Celebritics and NBC-Blue — certs will be conducted by Hans Wil 
CBS radio dramas, using the latest sound NBC-Blue intellectuals are put “‘on the spot’’ to helm Steinberg until the return, on No- ] 

effects and radio techniques. answer questions sent in by listeners. vember 23, of Arturo Toscanini. 





Be sure to check the times by your newspaper. The programs as presented here were as accurate as the broadcasting companies and WHAT'S ON THE AIR? F 
could make them, at the time of going to press. However, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings. : 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 2 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New Y ork City 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 









—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
n 
: Excellent 
4 THIEF OF BAGDAD, THE. No breath of 
: reality has been allowed to mar the delicate beauty 
t of this fairy tale. Although played by real actors 
the illusion of a make-believe land is created as 
) completely as in an animated cartoon. Nor has 
t technicolor ever been used more effectively to cap- 


ture mood, to suggest character, than with the 
vague pastels in which the slightly balmy Sultan 
(Miles Malleson) is portrayed, the deep reds and 
brown in which Jaffar, Prince of Evil (Conrad 
l Deidt) is painted. It is these exquisite details which 
will repay several visits to the film, like playing 
over and over again one of those fascinating Swiss 
music boxes of incredibly fine workmanship. The 
story includes all the ingredients of the best-loved 
fairy tales—a sleeping Princess (June Duprez) 
whose enchanting voice dissolves flesh and blood 
into a dream heroine, a King (John Justin) who 
meets adversity with simple nobility, a Djinn who 
materializes out of a bottle into a mountainous 
giant, and, frisking in and out of the tale, Abu, 
the boy thief, played with impish charm by Sabu. 
A horse which gallops over roof tops or a flying 
carpet may represent no mechanical marvels in an 
era of bombers, but they take one back to an age 
when men dreamed of release, not destruction, 
through inventive genius. (U.A.) 


DISPATCH FROM REUTER’S, A. Edward G. 
Robinson's characterizations of famous men are 
among the most distinguished contributions to the 
screen, and as Julius Reuter, the young German 
whose ambition was to ‘make the world a little 
smaller’’ through spreading news with speed and 
fidelity to fact, he gives a beautiful performance. 
Europe of the middle nineteenth century, with its 
leisurely life and deep culture is a delightful back- 
ground for the romance which brought him hap- 
piness in the midst of successive disappointments 
in his work. Edna Best is lovely as Reuter's wife. 
Under the direction of William Dieterle, every 
character, every scene is flawlessly acted. (War- 
ner) 


KNUTE ROCKNE—ALL AMERICAN. This 
tine, honest film is the inspiring life story of a 
man who had definite aims and ideals for Ameri- 
can youth, and as such, is not only engrossing en- 
tertainment, but a splendid contribution to our na- 
tional reawakening. For it brings home, in per- 
suasive and exciting fashion, the vast differences 
between the foundations on which our country was 
built and those of the Old World. The son of an 
immigrant who sought in this country equality of 
opportunity for his family, Knute Rockne’s career 
embodies the finest of our traditions. Pat O'Brien 
does a remarkable job of recreating a character so 
universally known, though his acting is somewhat 
hampered by excessive zeal in achieving a physical 
likeness. Notre Dame and its history-making foot- 
ball teams are there to the life, and we doubt if 
any game of the current season will rival in sus- 
pense and drama the parts of famous games re- 
played. (Warner) 








SPRING PARADE. Deanna Durbin, as a peasant 
| girl, is transported to the Imperial Court of Franz 

Joseph through a plot which combines Little Boy 
) Blue (she falls asleep in a haystack which proves 

to be on its way to Vienna), Gypsy fortune telling 
| of the most romantic sort, and a Cinderella Ball. 

Through it all there is the bewitching gayety which 
| Deanna brings to all her films, lovely singing, and 
Butch and Buddy and Mischa Auer to make the 
humor packed down and running over. (Univ.) 


Good 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY. This is another excel- 
lent one-man production with the same author, 
Preston Sturges, who wrote and directed ‘The 
Great McGinty."’ The story has many of the deft 
touches of humor and characterization which dis- 
tinguished the earlier film, and while dealing with 
slighter material makes up in charm what it lacks 








Excellent 


Good 


Good Westerns 


in depth. It tells what happens when practical 
jokers make a young man (Dick Powell) believe 
he has won a $25,000 slogan contest. (Para.) 


LADDIE. The beloved Gene Stratton Porter story 
of Indiana in the 1870's comes to the screen with 
Tim Holt as Laddie, the young farmer whose pride 
in his work and likeable nature win the admira- 
tion of Pamela Pryor (Virginia Gilmore), a new 
neighbor. Laddie’s romantic little sister, glowingly 
played by Joan Carroll, helps the young couple 
overcome the objections and obstacles placed in 
their path. (RKO) 


LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN, A. Gloria Jean is 
back in a réle delightfully reminiscent of The Un- 
der-Pup, with uncles, Grandpa, and Butch and 
Buddy as amusing as ever. When Gloria (as 
Midge) secures a highly paid radio contract, the 
family, all but Midge and Grandpa, loses its head 
and tries to go Park Avenue. Gloria's voice is 
really cherubic and many well-wishing fingers 
must be crossed, for she hasn't lost her aateral | 
charm. (Univ.) 


MARGIE. An amusing and entertaining comedy 
involving Mischa Auer as a president of a Banana 
Growers Association who hates bananas. There's 
a hilarious and unexpected bit by Andy Devine. 
Tom Brown and Nan Grey, as songwriters, fur- 
nish the romance. (Univ.) 


STRIKE UP THE BAND. A film musical which 
sends one away with an impression of America as | 
a land just beginning to sense its own mighty | 
music and rhythm. Mickey Rooney is much more 
appealing as a musical prodigy than as an “‘aver- 
age boy,’’ while Judy Garland continues to im- 
press one as both unusually gifted and delightful- 
ly average in personality. Moreover, the whole 
cast of young people appears to love music so 
wholeheartedly that one accepts their standards | 
of what is good, even when the production num- 
bers scem overlong and a little on the jitterbug 
side. But for sheer tunefulness and exuberance, 
this is first rate. (MGM) 


Good Westerns 


CHEROKEE STRIP. Harry Sherman, producer 
of the Hopalong Cassidy series of top-notch West- 
erns, has an entirely new cast, headed by Richard 
Dix, for this action-packed tlm. The scenery is | 
breathtaking. Dix is thoroughly at home as a 
United States Marshal bent on cleaning up Okla- 
homa and settling a feud of his own as well. 
(Para.) 


TEXAS RANGERS RIDE AGAIN. To learn the 
identity of cattle thieves, the Texas Rangers em- 
ploy short-wave radio, airplanes, and other devices 
in this new type Western that will prove pleasing 
to action fans. John Howard and Ellen Drew 
furnish the romance; May Robson, Akim Tami- 
roff are featured. (Para.) 


UNDER TEXAS SKIES. The Three Mesquiteers 
are now Bob Livingston, Bob Steele, and Rufe 
Davis, and they do a good job in bringing justice 
to one of their members accused of murder. (Rep.) 


—AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


KNUTE ROCKNE-—ALL AMERICAN 
SPRING PARADE 
THIEF OF BAGDAD, THE 


LADDIE 

LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN, A 
MARGIE 

STRIKE UP THE BAND 


UNDER TEXAS SKIES 





For descriptions of the Fight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading ' 
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LAST YEAR GIRL SCOUTS MADE 
THIS POSTER TO DRAMATIZE 
THE SLOGAN FOR BOOK WEEK 


OOD books—good friends,” the slogan 
for the celebration of Book Week, 


November tenth to sixteenth, has a 
welcome sound for Girl Scouts. You have 
your good friend, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
which comes without fail each month, and 
then, too, you have the reading lists so care- 
fully prepared by the Program Division for 
your information and enjoyment. Yes, Girl 
Scouts know that the printed page possesses 
the qualities of friendship. But even though 
there is no doubt that books are friends, it is 
fun to stop and see what kind of friends may 
be found between the covers of the gay array 
of volumes which have been published as a 
result of the careful work of the authors and 
the editors of children’s books. 

Friends who inspire us are always wanted. 
There is deep satisfaction in finding poems 
which express our innermost thoughts and 
feelings. For that reason I would like to have 
you know the beautiful volume of songs from 
Shakespeare’s plays selected by Julia Louise 
Reynolds|s UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
TREE (Oxford), which has entrancing illus- 
trations by Leonard Weisgard. 

SONG IN THE MEADOW (Viking), a 
new volume of poems by an American poet, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, will give you pleas- 
ure by expressing, in vivid words, your own 
impressions of what you see around you. 

In SMOKY HOUSE (Coward-McCann), 
by Elizabeth Goudge, illustrated by Richard 
Floethe, vou will meet five children, Jessa- 
mine, Genefer, Tristram, Michael, and 
naughty little Jane, and three animals—the 
dogs Spot and Sausage, and Mathilda, the 
wicked donkey—and will hear about their ad- 
ventures in the beautiful west country of Eng- 
land, a hundred years ago. 

JOCK’S CASTLE (Longmans), by Katha- 
rine Gibson, is another quaint and amusing 
story of old England which tells what hap- 
pened when Jock and Sniffer, his dog, were 
invited to court after rescuing a stranger who 
proved to be Prince Henry himself. 

Are you looking for book friends to 
make you laugh? You'll find HORTON 
HATCHES THE EGG (Random House), by 
Dr. Seuss, very funny. What amusing pic- 
tures and lines about Horton, the elephant, 
who is hatching an egg for Mayzie, a lazy 
bird with kinks in her legs! 

Another merry book just published is 
DID YOU EVER? (Oxford), by Elizabeth 
Honness, managing editor of THE AMERICAN 
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Girt, and Pelagie Doane, illustrator of the 
“Lucy Ellen’ stories. This is a delightfully 
absurd book of pictures and verse. 

Among your book friends you'll want to 
include Lassie, a collie dog who demonstrated 
just how devoted and valiant a fine dog can 
be. Eric Knight wrote this sincere story 
LASSIE COME-HOME (Winston), illus- 
trated by Marguerite Kirmse. It is the kind 
of tale that helps you to understand what 
friendship between people and animals may 
mean. So does BUTTONWOOD ISLAND 
(Doubleday), illustrated by Paul Brown and 
written by Lavinia R. Davis, which describes 
what happened to a group of horse-loving 
children who find an island and solve a 
mystery. 

For those of you who want to have pets 
there is ANIMALS AS FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO KEEP THEM (Dutton), by Mar- 
garet Shaw and James Fisher. The questions 
this book answers include information about 
British and foreign mammals, amphibians, 
reptiles, and birds. 

Diana Thorne has a little book for young 
artists who are also dog lovers, DRAWING 
DOGS (Studio). Even though you may not 
think you have the ability to draw dogs, you 
may become so interested, after seeing these 
pictures, that you will try your hand at some 
dog sketches. Next best after drawing is tak- 
ing photographs. THE TALE OF THE 
WHITEFOOT MOUSE (Knopf), by Henry 
B. Kane, is illustrated with nature photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author—showing 
that artistic creation is sometimes a result of 
interest in and friendship for wild creatures. 

Edna H. Evans’s BILL AND THE BIRD 
BANDER (Winston), with photographs by 
William Evans, tells entertainingly how 
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THESE SCOUTS ARE HAVING 
FUN CATALOGING BOOKS FOR 
THE LITTLE HOUSE LIBRARY 


scientists study birds and about adventures 
experienced by the author and photographer 
on the islands along the Florida coast, in their 
search for the haunts of birds. 

Music, another important source of friend- 
ship, is vividly presented in STORY-LIVES 
OF GREAT COMPOSERS (Stokes), by 
Katherine L. Bakeless. The personalities of 
Strauss, Stravinsky, Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, 
and fifteen other composers, back to Rossini, 
Purcell, and Scarlatti, come to life. In 
ABOUT BELLAMY (Harper), by Elizabeth 
B. de Trevino, you will read of the life of a 
modern Boston musician's family circle, which 
includes Bellamy, a real little girl, who loves 
her piano lessons and enjoys the friendship of 
many unusual musicians. Two other stories 
about girls and music—and friendship—are 
PAULA GOES AWAY TO SCHOOL 
(Dodd), by Marguerite Vance, and STAR 
LIGHT, STAR BRIGHT (Bobbs), by Mil- 
dred F. Meese. 

SINGLE STONES (Doubleday), by Ger- 
trude Mallette, is a career story which will be 
enjoyed by girl readers who want to work in 
laboratories with microscopes and join the 
ranks of the scientists. 

Mary W. Thompson’s BLUE HORIZON 
(Longmans), is for another type of girl, one 
who loves art. The heroine finds that, though 
it isn’t easy to secure a job in New York after 
she has graduated from art school, there are 
many satisfactions which come from work 
well done—and finally romance and the solu- 
tion of a mystery. 

And here are three more mystery stories. 
The first is THE HOUSE AT 231 (Farrar), 
by Helen Girvan, who also wrote Phantom 
on Skis. This time New York City and a 
house with musty bookshelves and an old 
Dutch fireplace are the scene of a story which 
begins with Mimi's desire to board dogs for 
wealthy people. The second is by Enid and 
Margaret Johnson, who tell a good story in 
MYSTERY OF THE SEVEN MURALS 
(Random House), which takes place in a 
junior college and involves a camp of gypsies. 
The third, A MYSTERY FOR MARGERY 
(Appleton-Century), by Gladys Blake, is a 
romantic story of the reappearance of a long- 
lost brother, in the days when Andrew Jack- 
son and his great household lived at The 
Hermitage near Nashville, Tennessee. 

It surely makes for friendliness to explore 
different parts of our own country, especially 
when you meet such a little girl as Mab, who 
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goes to spend an eventful winter at Pokenick 
Island, thirty miles off of the coast of New 
England. Elizabeth Enright, author of Thim- 
ble Summer, tells this charming story in 
THE SEA IS ALL AROUND (Farrar). 

May Justus relates the experiences of an- 
other little girl, who spends the winter with 
her Granny on the Near-Side-of-the-Mountain 
down in Tennessee, in HERE COMES 
MARY ELLEN (Lippincott). 

The Nevada desert is the home of little 
Pedro who lives with his family in a railroad 
caboose. Valenti Angelo, the author and 
illustrator of PARADISE VALLEY (Vik- 
ing), makes the life of a ranch up in the 
foothills very real. 

A Hawiiian Island ranch of two hundred 
thousand acres is the home of eleven-year-old 
Pam, who scarcely knew white children of her 
own age until Emily, her cousin from Boston, 
arrives for a visit, in the story called PAM’S 
PARADISE RANCH (Dodd), by Armine 
von Tempski. 

A jolly story of the fun-loving Evans family 
appears in EVERMAY RANCH (McKay), 
by E. J. Craine. Nadine Evans, the heroine, 
has thrilling adventures on a Montana ranch. 

Felice Fieldhouse’s YUKON HOLIDAY 
(Longmans), describes the experiences of 
Frances Ramsey, a high school graduate, when 
she spends the winter in Alaska, acting as a 
private teacher for a group of children. This 
story of rigorous life and adventure in the far 
North might easily have happened to a group 
of real people. 

If you enjoy stories of the sea and fishing, 
OUT OF THE NET (Oxford), by Mary D. 
Edmonds, will add to your collection of book 
friends an interesting family of fisher folk 
who live on the stark shores of Newfound- 
land. 

CHILDREN OF THE SEA (Harcourt), 


DILSEY SNARLS 


CONTINUED FROM 
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the cheek. Mother. 
I promise.” 

Grinding out his cigarette in the ash tray, 
her father pulled himself from among the 
cushions. “I'll walk down town with you, 
Daughter.” 

There was a sprinkling of people in the 
bus—an unusual number—as Dilsey climbed 
aboard. None of them were known to her, 
and she thought idly that they must be from 
the neighboring village of Hendershot, which 
was the starting place for the bus. She found 
an empty seat at the rear and, through the 
open window, waved to her father who was 
already turning toward home under the 
nearest gaslight. 

The driver, who had stepped down to 
stretch his legs, tossed away his cigarette and 
returned to his place. He started the bus 
but, apparently catching sight of a belated 


“T will, Truly I will. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


is the fanciful story of a dolphin, born in a 
backwater of the Florida Everglades, 
later explored Southern and Northern waters. 
Smudgy, a boy from Nassau, forms an un- 
usual friendship with the dolphin. 


written and illustrated by Wilfrid S. =i 


that | 


THE BRIDGE OF WATER (Appleton), | 


by Helen Nicolay, is an interesting history of 
the Panama Canal, beginning with the early 
explorers and ending with the construction of 
the Canal under the leadership of Colonel 
Goethals and Colonel Gorgas. Along with 
this book, you will be intrigued with the tales 
of the explorers found in Frances M. Fox's 
THEY SAILED AND SAILED (Dutton), 
illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. 

QUEST OF THE CAVALIERS, DE- 
SOTO AND THE SPANISH EXPLORERS 
(Longmans), by Faith Y. Knoop, has a spe- 
cial interest to-day because of our cultural 
relationship with Latin America. The stories 
of the daring cavaliers read like the pages of 
romance. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, author of Away 
Goes Sally and Five Bushel Farm, has an- 
other Sally story called THE FAIR AMERI- 
CAN (Macmillan). This time Pierre, the 
sole survivor of a family during the French 
Revolution, is taken on as a cabin boy in the 
sailing ship. Sally loves her new playmate 
and delights in teaching him American ways. 

Lois Lenski also has a new book, BLUE- 
BERRY CORNERS (Stokes), which tells of 
Becky and Fanny, two loveable heroines in 
Connecticut in 1840. 

WALKING ON GOLD (Messner), by 
Phyllis Crawford, with pictures by Russell 
Sherman, is a new book by the author of 
“Hello, the Boat!’ This time the author 
selects, as a setting for her story, the southern 
route to California during the days when Fort 
Smith, Arkansas swarmed with gold-seekers. 
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passenger signalling in the outside dusk, | 
came to a stop again and opened the door. 
In a moment a tall boy of sixteen swung 





himself up the steps, grinned his thanks to | 


the man behind the wheel, and swept the 
interior of the vehicle with his eyes before 
choosing a seat. To her chagrin, Dilsey, from 
her corner at the back, found herself looking 
squarely into the equally chagrinned face of 
Slim Oliver. 

She looked away, but not before she had 
seen that Slim, red-faced with embarrassment, 
had slumped into the sideways seat near the 
front door. There she found herself contem- 
plating him unobserved, for he faced self- 


consciously straight ahead, eyes glued to a/| 


gaudy advertisement setting forth the superior 
qualities of somebody's baked beans. 

Angry as she was at him, Dilsey couldn't 
help admitting that Slim had a handsome 
profile. He was a good-looking boy, any- 
way you took it, with striking dark eyes and 
a likeable kink to his crisp dark hair. To- 
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night he was all spruced up in his new, 
light-gray, double-breasted fall suit, she no- 
ticed. With a pang of loneliness, she re- 
alized that he was undoubtedly going to call 
on some girl. She had heard at school that 
he had been spending a good many evenings 
over at Keyesville with Becky Mullen who, 
as Phyl had said, was planning to stay all 
winter with her grandfather. 

As the lumbering vehicle left the street 
lights behind and swung out on the dark road 
toward the farming community of Tinkerton, 
Dilsey’s depression deepened. It seemed pret- 
ty terrible to see Slim sitting there like a 
stranger—Slim, who was Stan's lifelong best 
friend, who had played in the Mercer yard 
ever since the three of them were toddlers. 
It seemed only yesterday that he had been 
running in and out of their house as though 
it were his own home. At parties she had 
always enjoyed dancing with Slim, for he 
was the only boy in their group who was 
taller than she. But now everything was dif- 
ferent. Dilsey’s head drooped. Her spirit 
was shouting down the aisle to her o!d-time 
playmate to come back and be his friendly 
self again. 

The night grew lighter as they jolted on 
their way, for a harvest moon had risen 
above the tree tops to swim majestically in an 
opal-tinted sky, flooding the rolling acres be- 
neath with dreamy luster. But Dilsey was 
plunged too deeply in unhappy reverie to 
notice its beauty—so deeply, indeed, that not 
until a red glare from the neon light in front 
of the Tinkerton gas station suddenly flick- 
ered along the windows of the bus, like a 
stick drawn the length of a picket fence, did 
she come to herself. She snatched at the 
bell cord. The gas station stood alone among 
the fields save for a combination general 
store and post office, now closed and dark, 
an old red barn, and a cottage or two muffled 
in scraggly bushes. 

Dilsey hated to pass Slim on her way out— 
it would have been so much easier if there 
had been other passengers beside herself leav- 
ing the bus. But she didn’t intend to give 
him any inkling of the way she felt. She 
sailed down the aisle, her red head haughtily 
poised and her mother’s shawl sweeping be- 
hind her like a defiant flag. Slim hurriedly 
drew up his knees to remove his long legs 
from her path. 

The next instant, at the open door, she felt 
a sharp jerk at her shawl from the back and 
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one side of the high fence—and on the other 
side the chimney sweep, weak with hunger, 
trying to quiet the wailing baby in her arms. 

Now for the blackbirds! Dora, playing a 
gay belle at the garden party, held her breath. 
She heard Phineas, garbed as one of the 
wealthy guests, give his low whistle. Still 
acting as a greedy guest, he held a richly iced 
bun outstretched in his hand. The audience 
wasn’t half so tense as the cast when the 
blackbird swooped down and took it out of 
his hand. Dora wanted to crane her neck over 
the high wall to see if the bird would do as 
Phineas had trained it. But evidently it did 
carry the bun to the girl in rags, for Dora 
heard Nell cry out, “Even as the ravens 
brought Elijah bread in the desert!’’ and 
heard the hearty applause of the audience. 

Laughter and clapping and cheers as the 
curtain went down. Behind it McKean, dazed 
with happiness, looked at Dora. “It's a suc- 
cess,” he said hoarsely. 
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saved it with a clutching hand from being 
pulled from her shoulders. She turned in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, Dill, wait! Your shawl!’ Behind 
her, just getting to his feet, was Slim, redder 
than the proverbial beet, both lines of buttons 
on his double-breasted coat tightly snarled 
with green and white yarn. 

Dilsey turned on him with an accusing 
look. This was too much. But embarrass- 
ment had so overpowered the boy that he 
seemed half paralyzed. His fingers plucked 
so ineffectually at the strands that Dilsey at- 
tempted to disentangle them herself. One 
strand, however, remained obdurate. The 
yarn seemed to have split and the jerk had 
tightened it so securely around a button that 
it refused to give way. 

“Break it,” she said between her teeth, for- 
getting her promise to her mother. 

“Oh, no,” Slim protested, “it'll run. It’s 
your mother’s shawl. I saw her making it. 
I'll cut the button off my coat.” He fumbled 
for his knife. 

Now it was Dilsey’s turn to protest. She 
had been brought up with a brother, and she 
knew only too well how deep were the in- 
roads made upon the family budget by mas- 
culine clothing. Ever since she was born, 
hadn't she heard her mother admonish Stan 
—and her father, too—to take care of their 
clothes? The idea of cutting off a button 
sounded l/ike sacrilege. 

“Oh, no, you can’t do that, Slim!" She 
cried. “Why, that’s your new fall suit.” 

Glancing up over his shoulder, the young 
driver's mouth widened into a grin. ‘Step 
lively, please,” he admonished, tapping deli- 
cately on the horn, “I got to get going.” 

“T'll get off with you,” Slim said hastily, 
and together they alighted as the bus crunched 
the gravel again, bowling away toward Keyes- 
ville. 

A young man in overalls came out of the 
gas station, pulling at his cap. ‘Mr. Searles 
‘phoned, Miss Mercer. He's got a flat. May 
be ten minutes or so late. He said for you 
to wait in the filling station here with me. 
But I see you got company, so maybe it'll be 
all right for me to shut up shop and go home 
for a bite to eat.” 

Dilsey was glad to see him go. It was 
easier to handle this situation without an 
audience. “I wish I'd never seen this shaw!,” 
she muttered, working on Slim's buttons 
viciously. 


SING for your SUPPER 


“It's a success so far,” they all agreed, skit- 
tery with delight. 

Now for the selling of the hair tonic be- 
tween the acts! Dora, still in her banquet 
dress, took the Codger and tried to quiet 
him. But while Grand Patrick was selling the 
hair tonic, the Codger clutched Dora in 
fright. The day's sultriness was culminating 
in a storm. The wind was soughing restlessly 
through the cottonwoods outside. Thunder 
sounded. 

The lamps along the stage flickered as 
Grand Patrick teased and harangued his audi- 
ence, and the hair tonic moved from the stage 
to the hands of the people. It was all jumbled 
up together, the click of bottles, the rattle of 
money, the rolling of thunder, and Grand 
Patrick's voice trying to boom above it. 

Then his voice was drowned completely by 
a sudden, deafening roar of hail. It sounded 
like artillery. The Codger screamed in terror. 
A man shouted, “It's raining goose eggs!" 
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“We were dumb bunnies not to ask that 
fellow to leave his lights on,’ Slim re- 
marked with a sudden return to naturalness. 
“The shawl's pretty, Dill. You ought to 
wear a lot of green. It makes your hair look 
lovely.” 

“There, I've got it!” she exclaimed, catch- 
ing the shawl and stepping back. But she 
had been mindful of the compliment. “It's 
too bad that you had to get off the bus. 
You're going to Keyesville, aren’t you?” 

Slim nodded. “I can take the next bus.” 

Dilsey knew she oughtn’t to ask Slim 
where he was going in Keyesville, but she 
couldn't manage to keep her tongue off the 
subject. “I suppose you're going to see 
Becky Mullen?” 

“Why, yes, I am,” Slim admitted. “Becky's 
a swell kid and I like her. But, Dill,’ he 
added in the relief of old-time confidence, 
“I'd a great deal rather have spent the eve- 
ning with you and Stan. Only you're so 
down on a fellow—” His voice trailed off, 
and Dilsey was astonished and reproached to 
see, even by moonlight, that Slim looked as 
hurt and lonely as she felt herself. 

“I didn’t go to be mean to you, Slim. 
Really I didn’t,” she burst out generously, 
Dilsey-like overlooking the fact that it was 
she and not Slim who was making the 
apology. “I told Stan, and he said I was an 
idiot.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Forget it,” Slim 
forgave her magnanimously. And as two 
points of light in the distance, heralding the 
approach of Uncle Simmie’s car, grew larger, 
he went on eagerly, “The fellows say the 
Merriams are going to give a Hallowe'en 
party on Thursday. I suppose we're both in- 
vited. How about you and me going to- 
gether, Dill?” 

Under the moon Dilsey’s eyes brightened 
and her lips quirked up at the corners into her 
old comradely grin. The happiest moments 
of her life were always those when the con- 
sequences of her own acts were suddenly re- 
mitted, and once more her path lay before 
her, free and joyous and unobstructed. “I'd 
love to go with you, Slim,” she told him. 

Uncle Simmie’s headlights were upon them 
now. Slim took her by the elbow and drew 
her back out of the path of the car. “And, 
Dill,” he grinned, though still with a touch 
of embarrassment, “I promise I won't so 
much as think about—let alone mention—a 
potato bug again as long as I live.” 
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Hailstones broke through the roof. Some 
splattered on the bottles Grand Patrick held 
in his hands. Perhaps the hail lasted only a 
few minutes—it seemed longer. Then came 
a deluge of rain—and the hail which pre- 
ceded it had been like an elfin army, each elf 
with a hammer pounding out the thousand 
weak spots in that frame roof. The roof was 
like a sieve through which rain dripped down 
on stage and audience. 

First one lamp, and then another was put 
out by spattering rivulets. Aunt Hitty and 
Phineas found candles, lighted them, and they 
guttered palely in the wetness. Then, almost 
as suddenly as it had started, the rain ceased. 
The wind was still. The storm was over. 

But there could be no going on with the 
show. The audience was pouring water off 
hats, shaking out skirts, shifting about trying 
to avoid water dripping down. On the stage 
were puddles of water. The colors in the new- 
ly painted scenery were all running together. 
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Then, as one man, the audience made for 
the door. Somebody called out to the players, 
“We'll come back and see the rest of it when 
you get a roof on the old barn!”” One woman, 
passing by the stage, caught Dora’s attention 
to say to her, ‘Be sure and put dry clothes on 
the baby so he won't take cold.” 

She stood, with the baby in her arms, look- 
ing out at the empty seats. Only one of the 
audience had stayed, hardly conscious of the 
wet disarray about him. It was the old pros- 
pector, Sam, who had come in for Mary Mal- 
lory’s show, and felt grieved that the play 
couldn’t go on. 

Aunt Hitty was the first to find her tongue. 
“We must dry out these plumes and the vel- 
vets carefully, and brush them while they're 
still a mite damp,” she said briskly. The 
Dramatic Company salvaged the costumes and 
props, looked back at the scenery with heart- 
sick eyes, and went through the wet night to 
their living quarters. A few forced bubbles of 
jokes rose to the surface. “Ah, McKean, if 
only you had laid your play in Noah's ark!” 
But they were too heavy-hearted for even pre- 
tending joviality. 

Grand Patrick summed it all up. “We'll 
never zet another audience out here till we 
fix that roof. Because a rainstorm can whip 
up easily in midsummer. And why should we 
spend good money, and two—more likely 
three—days’ time to fix the roof, when the 
barn belongs to the circus people? If the 
barn was our own now, why then we'd.be out 
there at sunup with hammer and nails, patch- 
ing it. But as it is, we would have only 
a night or two left to put on our show—and 
then we'd scarcely bring in enough to pay 
for the expense.” 

Mother sighed, “And some of our lovely 
scenery as runny as a soft-poached egg! We'd 
have to get new.” 

They had to make it clear to old Sam, who 
couldn't understand. “We have to move out 
when the circus comes back,” Mother told 
him, “so it wouldn't be worth while to mend 
the roof.” 

Sam was all muttering indignation. “It's a 
dod-rotted shame when the lovely Mary Mal- 
lory has to move out to make way for mangy 
camels and monkeys.” But the lovely Mary 
Mallory only smiled in tired defeat at Sam, as 
he went out the door still talking about the 
injustice of it. 

McKean looked at Aunt Hitty, said, “In 
your generosity you gave us a week to prove 
ourselves. And now Fate, in the guise of 
unruly elements, has cheated us out of that 
chance.” 

“We're checkmated for fair,” muttered 
Grand Patrick. “We were trying to fulfill 
a dream, and we're no closer to it than be- 
fore. The money we took in to-night will 
no more than pay our expenses—the lumber 
we bought for the stage, the handbills, the 
concoctions we put in our Lustreen hair 
tonic.” 

Aunt Hitty, looking at Dora, said mean- 
ingly, “It’s a hard life. I should think anyone 
would be grateful to be out of it—to have a 
solid roof over her head, and regular meals.” 

Dora got to her feet hurriedly. “I'll make 
some hot tea. It seems chilly after the hail- 
storm.” It was chilly, but Dora's chill came 
from the inside. 

By now the clouds had lifted and the 
moon rode high in the gray sky. But the 
spirits of the Dramatic Company kept sink- 
ing lower and lower. 

Someone pounded on _ the 





door. Dora 


opened it on the round-cheeked woman who 
owned the chicken farm near Donkeyback. 
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The woman said breathlessly, “Here you 
are at last! What a time I’ve had finding 
you! I’m awfully late, but the rain held me 
up—and then I couldn't find the theater.” 


Dora introduced her to the roomful of | 


people. 
about—the one whose chicken farm we al- 
most bought, you remember?’ She ex- 
plained to the stranger, “We never came back 
because it turned out that we hadn't enough 
money to make even the small payment.” 
The woman interrupted her. “That's what 
I came to see you about. I have to catch 


“This is the woman I told you| 


the early morning stage out of here because | 
my husband needs me badly. His old father | 


is bedridden, and he, the poor man, broke 
his leg while he was stacking hay. I can't 
rest till I get back to those helpless men- 
folks. And I kept remembering you girls, and 
how good you were to my man that morning, 
and how you said our little farm was so 
exactly to your liking.” 

Dora glanced around the room. Every 
face had quickened with eager hope. Grand 
Patrick said, “A little chicken farm, after all 
we've been through, would be no less than 
heaven to us, ma'am. But we've no money to 
buy it—nor even to make a small payment 
on it.” 

“But you could live on it while I'm gone,” 
the woman said. “You could settle yourself 
down there till 1 come back—and then, if 
you're still of a mind to buy, we could patch 
up some sort of a deal. I know you Mallorys 
are to be trusted. There's a boy in Donkey- 
back who'd live on it and take care of it, but 
I'd rest easier in my mind knowing you folks 
were there, milking the cow and minding the 
hens and all.” 

They assured her that they'd move right in. 
She only took time to leave them her address 
in Missouri, to explain to Mother which way 
the wheel on the sewing machine turned and 
how the brindle cow was a crank about being 
milked punctually. “She'll stand there at the 
fence and bawl like a tantrummy young ‘un, 
if she isn’t milked at six in the morning and 
six in the evening,” she laughed. Then she 
went hurrying off. She was to spend the night 
with friends, and she was afraid they'd be in 
bed and so sound asleep she could never 
waken them. 

When she had gone, Grand Patrick said 
soberly, “It isn't often, I'll have you know, 
that the door opens just when you're the most 
despairful, and the dream of your life is 
tossed into your lap.” 

McKean took out of his bulging pocket a 
sheaf of papers and stuck them into the stove. 
“I'm sick of the very sight of a play,” he said. 

Nell yawned with tired abandon. “Dora, 
there is a feather bed out there, isn’t there? 
Can I sleep for three days without ever get- 
ting up?” 

“Don't forget there’s work on a chicken 
farm,” Aunt Hitty reminded sharply. “It's 
no place for slug-a-beds. Does any one know 
how to milk?” 

“I milked when I was a lad over in Ire- 
land,” said Grand Patrick. 
it’s like praying—you never quite forget how, 
when you're put to it.” 

Mother said, “You'll come with us, Phineas, 
won't you? We'll miss you if you don't.” 

Phineas had been sitting in the corner on 
the wood box all the while gloom -had 
reigned, and even now when it was banished 
by a flurry of plans. He roused from his ab- 
straction to shake his head. 
hind, he said, to put the seats back in the 
circus building and tear down the stage, so 

(Continued on page 45) 


He'd stay be- | 


“And I imagine | 


} 
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ACQUAINTED WITH THE WORLD 


FLETCHER ParK, WYOMING: I have taken my 
best pal, THE AMERICAN GIRL, for almost a 
year now, so I think it is high time I was 
writing you. 

I am thirteen years of age and am in the 
ninth grade. I live about thirty-seven miles 
from the nearest town, Wheatland. My favor- 
ite sports are horseback riding, skiing, and 
ice skating. 

Before I received THE AMERICAN GIRL, I 
never was one that cared much about reading, 
but I am getting so I like it better and better. 
The magazine makes me feel more acquainted 
with the world. What fun seeing what other 
girls think of the magazine! 

My favorite characters are Ruffy Adams, 
Lucy Ellen, Midge, Dilsey, and Sara. The 
Bushy and Lofty stories are always amusing, 
and I simply adore the stories of Yes-We-Can 
Janey. The serial, Winter Cottage, was very 
interesting, and Sing for Your Supper gets 
better every day. Lawrence Wilbur is my 
favorite illustrator. His pictures always seem 
so real and lifelike. 

Doris L. Parker 


SCHOOL AND VACATION 


Forp City, PENNSYLVANIA: You must be a 
mind reader, AMERICAN GiRL! I had just 
finished my last book when you came—and 
since I have been in bed for the past week 
you were a life saver. 

I live-in a small town in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Here there is nothing but school and 
vacation. Ford City is a factory town which 
has a Pittsburgh Plate Glass factory and a 
local pottery. Scouts and school are about 
my only interests. We have five troops in- 
cluding the Brownies. 

I am a freshman and I am thirteen years old. 
I am working on First Class work. 

I have taken this magazine for three years 
and hope to take it three more at least. | 
not only enjoy some things, but everything. 
Everything in the magazine is so good that I 
can't choose which I like the best. 

Mary Ellen Melntosh 


COLLEGE STORIES 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I've taken AMER- 
ICAN GIRL ever since I was ten. As I am 
fifteen now, you know how much I must en- 
joy it. I've written so many letters in my 
mind to you, these last five years, that I 
thought you should definitely know what I 
think of our magazine. 


It is a great joy now to look back at the 
old issues, for I have kept every one and 
value them even more highly as they grow 
older. When we moved recently, I personally 
tied up my AMERICAN GIRL magazines so 
that I would be sure that they were intact 
and not forgotten. 

I love all the stories, but especially those 
having to do with college life such as the 
Sara Hemingway stories, and I was so sorry 
when the Betty Bliss detective stories ended 
—remember? The Midge stories are my very 
favorites and I guess this is because Midge 
is my own age—though I think just everyone 
should love them. 

Mary-Louise Sutter 


SCHOOL STORIES 


AucustA, Georoia: I received a subscription 
to THE AMERICAN GiRL last Christmas al- 
though I have been reading it for nearly 
three years. 

Lucy Ellen and Janey are my favorites. The 
serial, Sing for Your Supper, is grand. Won't 
you please have the next serial a story of 
school life, or college, for I just love school 
stories? 

I am thirteen years old, and I just couldn’t 
do without THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

Avonell Parkerson 


CALL OF THE SEA 


Et Paso, Texas: As I write this letter to 
A Penny for Your Thoughts, 1 have all of my 
1940 issues before me. I can write a letter 
about my magazine better when the issues are 
within reach. 

I simply adore Sing for Your Supper. It is 
the best, most exciting serial we have ever 
had. My favorite characters are Bushy and 
Lofty, Yes-We-Can Janey, Midge, Lucy Ellen, 
and Sarah. In fact, I think every character 
who reappears in the magazine is my favorite, 
but I do know that I enjoy Bushy and Lofty 
most of all, because in some ways I am like 
Bushy—mainly because I love to eat, though 
I do not get chubby, as it seems to me she 
is. I enjoyed greatly her latest story My 
Book and Heart. 

I am a Girl Scout and have enjoyed being 
one. I have finished the work for my First 
Class badge and am now waiting for the re- 
mainder of my badges. I want to become a 
Mariner, for I have lived on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and ever since then have had a long- 
ing to be again on the Gulf, or on the At- 
lantic. Daddy was born in South Carolina 
and lived on the ocean. He told me about his 





daily life on the ocean and his homemade 
twelve-foot sailboat. This has made me wish, 
more and more, that I lived on the Atlantic. 

I enjoy looking at our covers as they are al 
so real. I think the covers on the March anc 
September numbers are best, though. Botl 
girls just put the feeling in you (at least in 
me) that you feel proud because you belong 
to the Girl Scouts or the Girl Scout Mariners. 
And it also makes you want to belong to the 
one you don't. 

In the July issue you had an article, A 
Scrapbook for You, 1 have recently wanted 
to keep a diary, but I couldn’t afford to buy 
one. That article was a life saver, and it only 
cost me a nickel to make the diary. I am 
very proud of my results. 

Barbara Cornell Rhett 


THE VOCATIONAL ARTICLES 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE: This excellent magazine 
is like a friend to me. I received the Sep- 
tember issue a few days ago. As soon as it 
arrived I took it with me to a quiet, cozy place 
and read it from cover to cover. 

I will be a freshman this coming fall, and 
as I have to know what I am going to be and 
the course I am planning to take, the article 
on Public Health Jobs helped me very much. 
I hope THE AMERICAN GIRL will have more 
articles on vocations. 

What's On the Screen? helps me out a 
lot when I am going to the movies. I enjoy 
every serial in THE AMERICAN GIRL. Winte? 
Cottage was especially good. My favorite 
characters are Yes-We-Can Janey, Meg and 
Phyl, Bushy and Lofty, Lucy Ellen, and Midge. 
Best of all is A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL helps me in my Girl 
Scout and school activities, too. 

I will be fourteen years old this coming 
November. I live on a small farm. 

Edna W hittemore 


THE ONE THAT UNDERSTANDS 


FLUSHING, New-York: I have been getting 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since 1939, and I save 
the magazines and read them over and overt 
again. My family calls me “the great 
philosopher.” 

My favorite stories are Winter Cottage and 
Sing for Your Supper. Our articles are edu 
cational and not too school-like. 

I have encouraged three of my friends to 
get THE AMERICAN GiRL, too. I read other 
magazines, but I think the one that under- 
stands the most is THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Grace Roeder 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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SING for your SUPPER 


that the circus people would find everything 
as they had left it. 

Dora thought bitterly, “And then you'll 
most likely join the Countess’s troupe!” It 
angered her that her happinc.s over moving 
to the chicken farm should be dimmed be- 
cause Phineas was helping the Countess, 


N THE dawn, while Denver City was 

still sleeping, the Dramatic Troupe of the 
Rockies drove out of town. This was not 
the blaze of glory in which Grand Patrick 
had predicted they would retire. But what 
blaze of glory, he demanded, could have sur- 
vived that hail and rain storm ? 

The following evening, just when the 
neighbor boy was milking the brindled cow, 
Dora stopped the dun-colored mules and the 
painted wagon in front of the white house 
with its coarse wooden lace, and Hittybelle’s 
dog leaped from the wagon and began bark- 
ing excitedly at a dignified rooster. 

Aunt Hitty had insisted that she come part 
way with them. They had let her off at 
Donkeyback where she said she would stay 
for a short while. 

Grand Patrick had winked at Dora. “I’m 
thinking, Lady-bird, that she’s still after you. 
There she’s sitting herself down to wait like 
a vulture. I believe she doubts if we'll make 
a go of it on the farm—as though that isn’t 
the dream of our hearts!” 

Mother had said, ‘No, Grand Patrick, she 
feels better out here in the mountain air. 
Many people, you know, come out to cure 
their headaches.” 

“She gives headaches to others,” he had 
muttered. ‘Though, in all fairness, I admit 
that the woman is deft-handed. And strange- 
ly enough, when her hands are busy her voice 
grows softer.” 

Dora had said thoughtfully, ““Maybe she’s 
reluctant to go back to that three-story house 
because she says it’s a lonely place.” 

To the weary, heartsick troupe, the chicken 
farm was, indeed, heaven. Yes, it was 
heaven to let down and rest their tired minds 
and bodies, to walk through the garden and 
pull a few turnips, to thumb through a cook 
book and pick out recipes that called for eggs 
and fresh milk. 

Everyone missed Phineas and watched for 
him, When the pup got burrs imbedded in 
his hair, Hittybelle wailed, “If only Phineas 
were here!” Grand Patrick wanted to ask him 
what flies to use for the hard-to-please trout 
in the brook, and Mother was sure he'd 
know what to do for the hen who con- 
tinually “gaped.” 

Dora plucked unhappily at her mother’s 
sleeve and asked, “Supposing somebody did 
something that made him appear just as 
traitorous as Benedict Arnold—and yet you— 
you couldn't believe it?” 

‘I hope no child of mine would ever con- 
demn a person without a hearing,” Mother 
answered promptly. 

Dora sighed. She wondered if it would be 
too late now to say to Phineas, “I'm sure you 
can explain about the white horse.” No 
doubt it was too late, for hadn't Hittybelle 
told her that Phineas thirsted for revenge 
against her? She sighed again heavily. 

For the first few days they all fought for 
turns to gather the eggs, to throw grain to 
the chickens. Grand Patrick never had a 
more interested audience than when he sat 
on the three-legged stool and milked the 
brindled cow. 
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But the third morning the cow showed her 
disgruntlement at his tardiness by reproach- 
fully switching her tail. The audience, too, 
had fallen off. Only Dora, with the Codger 
in her arms, was there. The others still slept. 

“She's vexed—this bovine,” the old man 
said, yawning widely, ‘simply because I kept 
her waiting the fraction over an hour. Listen, 
my proud beauty,” he told the cow as she 
gave a vicious flick of her tail, “I've kept 
whole audiences waiting for an hour and a 
half, and they didn’t go as vixenish as you. 
Mother of Moses, you'd think you were a 
ferryboat that had to run by the clock!” 

The fourth day seemed a little long. Mother 
sat at the sewing machine, tried working it. 
“It runs beautifully,” she said, and then added 
thoughtfully, “What does a person sew when 
there are no costumes to be run up?” 

“You know it really 
your sleep out—as to be always looking for- 
ward to it,” Nell sighed. 

Hittybelle added wistfully, “Sleep seems 
nicer and sweeter when you only have a 
little while to sleep in.” 

“Dora, did eggs use to taste better to you 
when they were hard to get?” Mitie asked 
wonderingly. 

The fifth and sixth days seemed even long- 
er. “I thought you were going to grow things 


in the garden, Grand Patrick,” Dora reminded | 


the old man, 

A troubled look passed over his face. “I've 
no heart to grow a garden, way off here 
where no one can see it. It would seem as 
pointless as getting up and spouting off a 
part without an audience. But perhaps,” he 
belittled himself, “I’m naught but an old 
show-off, to feel that way.” 

“You were going to grow rosemary for 
Mother's pomatum, and lavender for the Lus- 
treen hair tonic,” she reproached him. 

“But, Lady-bird, all that’s in the past,’’ he 
said gently. And then he added, with loud 
assurance, “Ah, and it's thankful I am not to 
be bleating myself hoarse in an effort to per- 
suade folks to buy the smelly stuff!" 

Always, after the evening meal, there came 
a let-down. Every one of them had been 
used, since babyhood, to the day having a hur- 
ried and grand climactic end to it. The whole 
day had been merely a getting ready for the 
evening show. 

Six days, seven days—eight days. Peace 
and quietude. Regular hours and fresh eggs 
and all the milk they could drink. But Mitie’s 
gangling figure didn’t fill out. The Codger 
was cross and fretful. Each one seemed edgy, 
by turns moodily silent or loudly talkative. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day Dora 
felt poignantly the restless pall that hung 
over the small farm. And then it came to 
her what was happening. Everyone on the 
farm was acting a part for the benefit of an 
audience of one—herself. They were work- 
ing harder to play these parts than they had 
ever worked before. Look at Grand Patrick! 
Dora had heard him sigh to Mother, 


wily trout. 
Then, seeing Dora, he'd gone off whistling 
merrily. 

Mother sat down at the sewing machine 
and sewed up a short seam in an apron she 
had cut out. Then the machine’s whir was 
stilled and Mother slumped in her chair, 
murmuring, “There’s no reason at all to 
hurry making an apron.” She looked flattened 
out and tired. But the minute she saw Dora's 
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eyes upon her, she straightened, put on a 
bright smile and said, “It's so nice not to 
have to hurry. That is, to sit back and rest— 
if you feel like resting.” (O4, Mother, Moth- 
er, you beloved actress—you're playing this 
part so Aunt Hitty won't take me away from 
you. You're pretending you like this life.) 

Dora walked out of the kitchen hastily. 
Mitie was churning in the shade 
She stopped Dora to show her a picture in the 
Harper's Bazaar of a girl with her hair hang- 
ing down her back, and fastened with a clasp 
of pearls. Mitie said, “Do you see what it 
says under this picture? ‘A head of hair any 
feminine owner would. be proud of.’ But my 
hair is a whole lot longer than hers, isn’t it, 
Dora?” 

“Yes, yours is longer,” Dora admitted. 

Mitie said wistfully, “If we—I mean if I 
ever displayed my hair again, I'd like to fix 
it with pearls like that.” 

“But, Mitie, you've always hated it so. Do 
you mean you'd /ke to be a testimonial of 
hair tonic again?” 

“No one has said anything about my beau- 
tiful hair for so long,”’ Mitie blurted out, and 
then realizing what she had said, she tried in 
her poor flustered way to retract it. “I mean 
it was foolish of me to be so foolish—that's 
all I mean, Dora.” (You mean, Mitie, that 
you're homesick for all that. You mean that 
you'd gladly show your hair just to get back 
to trouping again. Oh, Mitie, you can't act 
as well as the others.) 

Dora went out to help McKean put fresh 
hay in the hens’ nests. Tall, black-eyed, hand- 
some McKean was standing in the middle of 
the coop with a handful of hay in his hand, 
staring absently ahead. He said, ‘Dora, it 
has just come to me what that play of ours 
needed. It needed one colorful, riotous scene 
in it. What would you think of a scene at 


ADVENTURE 


the product of the factory) informed about 
the product and the best ways to sell it. 

The manufacturer's advertising department 
controls the advertising budget, deciding 
when and when not to advertise. Sometimes 
it does its own research and ad-testing, and 
keeps its own media and rate statistics, in- 
stead of letting the agency do it. Usually it 
is responsible for the planning, writing, and 
distributing of street-car cards, counter plac- 
ards, window displays, and information bul- 
letins for salesmen and dealers. Sometimes it 
even prepares the advertisements for the trade 
papers (magazines and newspapers read by 
retail dealers) and writes its own publicity 
stories (news stories about the manufacturer's 
product) for newspapers and magazines. 

The advertising departments of manufac- 
turing concerns abound in opportunities for 
women. Eight per cent of the women in 
advertising work in such departments. 

Not only makers of women’s clothing, but 
manufacturers of all products likely to be 
purchased by women, are dependent on wom- 
en in their organizations to give both their 
products and their advertising the necessary 
appeal to the feminine eye. They must have 
stylists, fashion authorities through whose ad- 
vice they can relate the design and color of 
their products—shoes, underwear, cosmetics, 
or hosiery, for example—to the current styles. 

They need women copy writers, too. The 
actual writing work of a copy writer for a 
manufacturer is similar to the work of a 
copy writer in an agency or a department 
store, but is more specialized, being limited 


outside. 
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the Fair, with gypsies and dancers and a 
sword swallower?” 

“It'd be wonderful,” Dora told him. ‘You 
could have a gypsy fortune-telling tent. I 
could double in that part, without interfering 
with my dying in the next scene.” 

“Dora, you're inspired,’’ McKean said rapt- 
ly. “There’s drama—the gypsy telling the 
millionaire that, because of his sin, a woman 
is dying of a broken heart!’ He pulled a 
sheaf of papers out of his pocket, began 
shuffling through them. 

“You're not glad to be away from writing 
plays and acting them, are you?” Dora asked. 

A conscience-stricken look flashed into his 
eyes. He said with over-played heartiness, 
“Oh, indeed I am, Dora—indeed I am! 
There's no peace in writing plays, and worry- 
ing about scenes and effects and curtain lines. 
Even in sleep, they haunt you still. No,” he 
was firm, “I'm happy to be rid of it all.” (O4, 
McKean, this is the first time I ever saw you 
act a part that wasn't convincing!) 

Aloud Dora said, “I'll get more fresh hay 
for the nests, McKean.” 

She walked slowly out to the barn, the 
July sun hot on the top of her sunbonnet. 
Her legs were shaky under her as she climbed 
into the hayloft, sat down on the hay. 

Sitting there in the still afternoon, she 
heard the rising and falling of a voice and 
recognized the cadence of familiar lines. 
How often had she heard first Mother and 
then Nell repeat them when, as Juliet, they 
said good-by to Romeo at the window! 


"It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

“That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine 
ear; 

“Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate 

tree: 

“Believe me, love, it was the nightingale.” 


INTO ADVERTISING 


usually to one type of product, Such a job 
often carries with it the responsibility of de- 
vising more effective methods of selling the 
manufacturer's product. It means educating 
the factory's salesmen in the feminine point of 
view, and helping retail dealers to present 
the factory's merchandise to the public in a 
more dramatic manner, thus increasing the 
sales. Sometimes women in such positions 
prove themselves so valuable that they become 
advertising managers, 

You can see that this field offers a varied 
assortment of jobs, from statistics and budget- 
ing for the mathematically-minded, to copy 
and art work for you who are creative. 

Women with training in home economics 
and ability in advertising may find apt careers 
in the home economics division of the adver- 
tising department of a large food factory. 
Here the woman's point of view is more than 
ever essential. Numbers of recipe bulletins, 
booklets on the art of preparing and serving 
food, and even complete cook books, issue 
from such departments. Women are needed 
to lecture about cooking technic and to dem- 
onstrate the factory’s products. They must be 
able to prepare their own lectures and to de- 
liver them well. You may have heard such 
women lecture at the displays of food fac- 
tories in the New York World's Fair, or 
during a visiting tour of a large food factory. 

The advertising departments of newspapers 
and magazines employ eighteen per cent of 
the women in advertising. Two functions of 
such departments are the production of ad- 
vertising about the newspaper or magazine 
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Softly Dora rose and moved across the loft. 
Beneath one end of it was a granary where 
they had stored their trunks of costumes. She 
lay on the floor, peered through one of the 
ioft's wide cracks. Hittybelle was beneath, 
wearing the red brocade with its falls of lace, 
its pearl trim. It was too long for her in the 
skirt, and she had had to turn back the lacy 
sleeves in order to move her hands freely, 
Only she was not twelve-year-old Hittybelle 
now, with her small dog sitting on the trunk 
watching her—she was Juliet bidding sad 
good-by to Romeo. 


“Methinks I see thee, now thou art so low, 
"As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.” 


And then a weeping Juliet turned to beg 
brokenly, 


"Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss.” 


Dora, watching and listening, thought at 
first she was witnessing Juliet’s grief for her 
departed lover. But the weeping persisted, 
the tears were real. Hittybelle, still in the 
dragging brocade, reached over and scooped 
the whimpering dog into her arms. Yes, this 
was Hittybelle, not Juliet, who sobbed heart- 
brokenly, “Oh, Good Luck, what's the use of 
—of living and growing up—if I can’t get 
to be a star and play Julict—and wear the red 
brocade?” 

Dora climbed stealthily down the loft lad- 
der. As she stepped out into the white sun- 
light, tears blurred her own eyes. “Let me 
weep for such a feeling loss.’ Not one of 
the Dramatic Troupe of the Rockies would 
willingly let Dora see his or her “feeling 
loss,” not one would stop this great play of 
pretense. They'd keep on covering up their 
unhappiness on the chicken farm so that 
Aunt Hitty wouldn't take Dora from them. 

(To be concluded) 
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itself, and the preparation of advertisements 
and sample advertising campaigns for adver- 
tisers who have no facilities for preparing 
their own. 

Of course you know that the few cents you 
pay for a newspaper or magazine does not be- 
gin to pay for the actual cost of producing 
the pages you get for your money. The rest 
of the expense is carried by the advertising. 
The chief business, therefore, of the ad- 
vertising department of any publication is to 
sell advertising space through the efforts of 
salesmen, through services offered to adver- 
tisers, and through advertisements about the 
publication. 

The portion of a page devoted to advertis- 
ing is quite simply called “‘space.’” The 
men and women who sell space must prove 
to advertisers that the publication can reach 
a sufficient number of consumers for an ad- 
vertiser to profit by his advertising therein. 

There are relatively few women space sales- 
men, but the number is continually growing. 
Women in advertising departments of large 
publications are usually concerned with serv- 
ices offered to advertisers. They have been 
doing excellent work in preparing advertise- 
ments and advertising campaigns for adver- 
tisers. They get out circulars and other 
types of material about products advertised 
in the publication and send it to retail dealers 
and consumers to promote sales. Sometimes 
they make studies of advertisers’ selling prob- 
lems, suggesting solutions. 

Women in the advertising departments of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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His Account 


WARDEN: I'm sor- 
ry, but I find we made 
a mistake. You should 
have been released a 
week ago. 

PRISONER: That's 
okay, warden. Just 
credit it up for the 
first week of my next 
stretch.—Sent by 
DARLENE BLUME, 
Sumner, lowa. 


Cut It Out! 


A young woman 


W here It Lodged 





Table Talk 


Bessig: I can tell 
the age of a turkey by 
the teeth. 

Jessie: A 
has no teeth. 

Bessie: But I have. 
—Sent by BEATRICE 
Joy Simon, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


At Last 


All through the game he had loudly 
urged the home team to victory. Sud- 
denly he became silent. 
his girl, he whispered, “I've lost my 


“At last,” said the 
ambitious young nov- 
elist, “I have written 


Turning to 


PP atari Syphon voice.” something that will be | 
. , ; “Don't worry,” was the reply acc , 1 

; of ; d , accepted by the first 
oe ee ou eer ae oan 

Pee from = wont a you'll find it in my left car.” —Sent magazine it is sent 
aay, Were feueved © by FLORENCE Hype, Jefferson City, to!” 


their money by a stick- 
up man. The young 
woman, rushing over 
to a policeman, ex- 
claimed, “I've been 
robbed of my pay and 
my aunt's pay!” 

“Cut out the pig 
Latin and tell me 


Mis court, 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this box. 


“What is it?” his 
friend asked. 

“A check for a 
year's subscription.”’— | 
Sent by Doris Frost, | 
Brooklyn, New York. | 





P TO of 





what happened!"’ the 
policeman ordered sternly.—Sent by JANE 
BuRLey, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Hard Ride 





"I want a ticket for New York.” 

“Do you wish to go by Buffalo?” 

“Certainly not. I wish to go by train.”— 
Sent by Dorotuy WoLr, Plymouth, Indiana. 


The Biter Bitten 


Mr. SMITH: You look fed up, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, I've had a trying day. 
My office boy came to me with that old gag 
about getting off for his grandmother's 
funeral—so just to teach him a lesson, I said 
I'd accompany him. 

Mr. SMITH: Not a bad idea! But wasn't it 
an exciting football game? 

Mr. JoNEs: No, it was his grandmother's 
funeral—Sent by MarGaret A. LONG, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


MoTHER: James, I have been told that you 
played football instead of going to Sunday 
School this morning. 

Jimmy: That isn’t true, Mother—and I've} 
got a string of fish to prove it!—Sent by 
ALISON Dice, Whittier, California. 


Right-o! 
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TEACHER: John, where is the elephant 
found ? 

JouN: The elephant is such a large animal 
it is scarcely ever lost.—Sent by Betty Day, 
Bangor, Maine. 


It Didn’t Sink 





“Look here, Lily,” said a lady to a newly 
employed maid, “I can write my name in the 
dust on this table!” 

“My goodness, there’s nothing like educa- 
tion, is there, missus?” replied the maid.— 
Sent by JEAN Hepota, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ADVENTURE INTO ADVERTISING 


newspapers usually write fashion ads for 
small shops, with an occasional half or full 
page of editorial matter to prepare every so 
often, in coéperation with stores, on the sub- 
ject of the August furniture sales or the new 
spring fashions. Those papers which run a 
daily or weekly column of chit-chat about 
things readers can buy in smaller stores 
usually employ a woman who both sells 
space in the column to merchants and de- 
scribes the items chosen for advertising. 

Women in the advertising departments of 
magazines of large circulation fill a variety 
of jobs. When a publication sets about pre- 
paring an advertisement to advertise itself, 
the copy writer must know all the facts about 
it—how many people read the publication, 
what kind of people they are, how much 
money they have, and what sorts of things 
they like to buy with it. 

That is why many large magazines have 
extensive research and statistical departments. 
They use women canvassers and statisticians, 
and women who can interpret figures and 
write clear, concise reports on the results of 
statistical research. They need wamen who 
can draw, in order to produce charts which 
will convince advertisers; especially do they 
need women whose imagination can interpret 
pictorially the dry facts revealed by figures. 

After the figures have been gathered and 
interpreted, the results must be presented to 
prospective advertisers in an interesting, per- 
suasive manner. Copy writers set about de- 
scribing just what the research figures prove 
the publication can do toward selling the 
advertisers’ products. Artists make layouts and 
illustrate the message. 

Advertisements must be addressed to read- 
ers as well as advertisers. Car cards, counter 
cards, direct mail letters, and newspaper ads 
are prepared to persuade new readers to buy 
the magazine and thus increase circulation. 

There are women who have distinguished 
themselves in home-equipment advertising, in- 
dustrial advertising, and insurance advertis- 
ing. They are specialists who have mastered 
not only general advertising procedure, but 
certain technical fields. Most of these women 
hold executive positions. 

You can begin the preparations for your 
advertising career right away. The best way 
to learn to write advertising copy is to study 
it in the newspapers and magazines, on the 
billboards and in circulars, and to listen to it 
on the radio. Compare one piece of copy 
with another, and decide why one has more 
selling appeal than the other. 


DISTANCE LENDS 


you were your mother’s child!” Pat went on, 
with more candor than tact. 

“I return the compliment, Mr. Pembroke.” 
Cherry's voice was heavy with sarcasm. 

“You can tell your mother I'm eating here. 
And for the last time, Cherry, are you stay- 
ing, too?” 

She glared at him. “I am not.” 

“All right, go along and dance—and see if 
I care!” 

“You're right, I'll dance—you antediluvian 
old fossil!” 

When Pat had slammed himself out the 
front door, Cherry, whistling airily, was al- 
ready half way up the stairs, impatient to 
break the news of Mrs. Pembroke’s invitation 
to her mother. 


No matter where you are in school, collect 
every ounce of information which comes your 
way. In Domestic Science class you may 
learn what Mrs. Consumer expects of a good 
cake flour. Math will help you to master the 
figures which some future research depart- 
ment will collect for you. In English, prac- 
tice writing and more writing; try to express 
yourself clearly in as few words as possible. 

In your leisure time read widely in good 
books, not forgetting new books. Observe 
people. Study them as you ride on the street 
car and when you are at parties, or in school. 
Learn as much about everybody's buying 
habits as you can and the reasons for them. 
You might begin keeping a notebook on the 
reasons why your friends and their mothers 
and fathers buy this automobile or that bread. 

When you go to college, begin to special- 
ize. English composition in all its forms, 
from sentence structure to poetry, should be 
your foundation course. English literature 
ought to be important in your schedule. 
Psychology, sociology, history, chemistry, and 
economics will all prove valuable. A course 
in spoken English, plus a membership in the 
dramatic club, may come in handy in your 
future. As a luxury, you might plan for a 
year's graduate course in retailing after col- 
lege, but such a course is not a necessity. 

There are many ways of wedging yourself 
into an advertising job. If you can say that 
you have had selling experience, your chances 
will improve immediately, An agency may 
be impressed if you have successfully sold 
from door to door. A brief period behind the 
counter in a department store may help you 
to break into department store advertising. 
Selling experience brings you into direct 
contact with the customers to whom you will 
be addressing your future ads. It teaches 
you what customers are looking for when 
they spend their money. 

A second method of approach is a secre- 
tarial position in an agency or the advertising 
department of a store. Figures show that 
this is an effective method of learning ad- 
vertising procedure well enough to step into 
an advertising job. One third of all women 
in advertising began as secretaries. 

There is, of course, the method direct, by 
which you set out fresh from school to find 
your job without any roundabout apprentice- 
ship as secretary or saleswoman. It is quite 
possible to procure an advertising job without 
previous experience. I have mentioned the 
other methods first because they are the easier 
and surer ways of entering the profession, 


ENCHANTMENT 


SHOWER of notes from the orchestra, a 

shower of glittering lights glancing from 
silver and crystal. Cherry paused at the top 
of the horseshoe steps leading down to the 
Pembroke's table at the edge of the dance 
floor and, with the fervor of her Puritan fore- 
bears, breathed like a benison, ‘This is the 
life!” 

How different the expansive elegance of 
the famous restaurant, perched at its dizzy 
height, from the Baxters’ over-crowded dining 
room in Flatbush! She tripped along after her 
hostess and was seated next to Herbert Dean, 
Junior—whose appearance, alas, proved dis- 
appointing. She was used to skinny, athletic 
boys, but Herbert reminded her of a meal 
sack hooped about by collar and belt. 
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When you apply for a job, it is best to 
offer some proof of your ability. Prepare a 
few sample ads about the products or mer- 
chandise advertised by the agency or store 
which you plan to approach. Select adver- 
tisements from the agency or store, which you 
think might be improved, and show how 
you would improve them. 

Perhaps you can write a letter of applica- 
tion so original that you will need no samples 
to prove your ability. I heard the other day 
of a young woman who, after months of dis- 
couraging refusals from agency after agency 
to all her requests for interviews, took ad- 
vantage of the Christmas season to get their 
attention. She designed a unique Christmas 
card with her picture framed on the front, 
and the words, ‘Merry Christmas from Santa 
—Who Is Santa?” When the curious re- 
cipient turned to the inside to discover Santa’s 
identity, he found a cleverly written résumé 
of the applicant's history. The Christmas card 
brought requests for an interview from at 
least half a dozen agencies, among them the 
three for whom the young woman was most 
eager to work. 

When you have finally procured that all- 
important job, what of the future? If you 
have chosen an agency career, you may be- 
come chief copy writer or perhaps an even 
higher executive, although just at present 
there are not many women in the highest 
agency positions. If you are going to write 
for a store, you may become an advertising 
manager, a publicity director, or a_vice- 
president of the company. Or you may veer 
off to a career as a stylist—and become a 
fashion authority on clothing or furnishings 
for the home, a career with endless possi- 
bilities. 

If you choose a career with a manufac- 
turer, you may not stop until you have 
reached the post of advertising manager, the 
director of your firm’s advertising. In the 
field of publications, you will perhaps be- 
come a space salesman, a supervisor of re- 
search, the manager of the research depart- 
ment, or perhaps even the advertising man- 
ager. , 

And now, when your time comes, may you 
discover a job which, because of your climb- 
ing abilities, will be an advertising bean- 
stalk for you, carrying you straight up 
through the advertising world to that 
stratosphere of advertising, the Top. But re- 
member—you'll have to be good if you're 
going to succeed, for you'll have lots of 
competition. 
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“Nice here, isn’t it?” she commented with 
restraint, spreading a sheet-size napkin over 
her brief black taffeta skirt. 

“Ever been in the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel?’ Herbert employed only a fraction of his 
full red lips for speech. When Cherry shook 
her head he merely raised his eyebrows, 
thereby condemning the gorgeousness of their 
surroundings as second rate. 

She tried a variety of subjects—school, 
books, music—but he buried each one under 
a monosyllable. Conversation around the 
rest of the table flowed and ebbed easily, 
leaving Cherry struggling with her partner's 
lack of interest. He finally went so far as to 
admit that he was peeved, good and plenty, 
at being yanked away from boarding school 
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where he had wanted to spend the holidays. 

Cherry ate the first course, a fruit mosaic 
set in a bowl of chopped ice, scarcely tasting 
it in her anxiety to earn her meal. Never be- 
fore had she worked so hard to smooth the 
scowl from a masculine brow. 

The orchestra leader, with a tap of his 
baton and a sweep of his arms, filled the room 
with an irresistible tango, so that Cherry's 
toeless sandals tapped softly beneath the table 
of their own volition. 

“What you two need is a whirl,” inter- 
ceded Mrs. Pembroke, smiling at them. 
“Gobble your soup, Herbert, Cherry’s dying 
to dance.” 

They all left the table, and while the other 
two couples frisked off with youthful zest, 
Cherry found, despite the perfect music and 
glassy floor, that Herbert was still a meal 
bag even when he danced. 

“I have a blister on my heel,” he grumbled 
after a couple of rounds, so they returned to 
the table. 

At home it would be time for the turkey. 
Her little brother and sister would copy her 
own kid trick and be sitting with eyes tight 
sealed, awaiting the ecstatic moment when 
Delia would enter with the platter. 

“Don’t they have any floor show in this 
joint?” scolded Herbert. 

Cherry wanted to snap back, “It was floor 
show enough when you tried to dance.” But 
she gave him a forced smile. “Probably. 
It's considered rather a decent place.” 

The music stopped, the others returned to 
the table. The waiter solemnly placed a gold- 
crested dinner plate before each of them, 
arabesqued with light and dark slices of 
turkey, dressing, a shapely lady's slipper 
carved of turnip and filled with vivid green 
peas, a rosette of maroon cranberry jelly, and 
a volcano of creamy potatoes erupting rich 
giblet gravy. On a separate plate fresh green 
asparagus lolled on buttered toast, under a 
yellow covering of Hollandaise sauce. 

Cherry hated to eat anything. It all looked 
too lovely to be disturbed. So she started 
on the asparagus, though she felt it belonged 
to Easter rather than Thanksgiving. 

What, she wondered wistfully, became of 
the delicious crisp brown skin in a restaurant ? 
And who got the wishbone? Pat was right 
about the turkey. 

A clear, vibrant soprano commanded the 
attention of the diners, as the soloist and the 
grand piano at which she played her own 
accompaniments, slowly circled the dance 
floor. So began the show—Cherry breathed 
a sigh of relief, for now she could think her 
own thoughts without feeling guilty about 
relaxing her efforts to entertain Herbert. In 
imagination she saw her father stand up, 
sharpening his knife. She heard steel against 
steel, heard her mother’s placid voice, “I at- 
tended to that, Edward.” 

Any moment now the swinging door would 
open, to admit Delia with the turkey, lordly, 
crisp, and brown. 

“Cherry, dear,” laughed Mrs. Pembroke, 
“you're positively thrilled, aren't you? Is 
that your favorite song?” 

Cherry smiled as if in assent and, left 
alone again, returned to that other world. 
There, at last! She could almost see pride- 
ful Delia placing the platter on the table, 
her flushed Irish features beaming above 
the brown breast of the sacrificial bird gar- 
landed with a string of cranberries. 

A horse stamped out on the dance floor, 
cleverly manipulated by | two men concealed 
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within the artificial hide. Under the direction 
of a circus girl it galloped from table to 
table whinnying for sugar, after which, to the 
crack of her whip, it executed a clumsy dance. 
Cherry, laughing at it, nevertheless wondered 
what Grandfather Carver would say to such 
an interruption at mealtime. 

Had Aunt Pris asked for her teeny bit 
more of white meat yet? Suppose this was 
the last year she ever lived to ask for it. 
Surprisingly, a rush of tears lay hot in Cher- 
ry’s eyes. 

During the next two numbers of the floor 
show, a Gay Nineties chorus and a monolog, 
Cherry followed in her mind through the 
family dinner to the mince pie and cheese— 
at which point Mr. Dean asked her to dance. 

Gladly she left her marron glacé and found 
that the father—although he, too, was more 
than plump—danced nevertheless with the 
lightness of a bulky cork. When he compli- 
mented her on her dancing, she breathed a 
sigh of relief. Perhaps, if she'd amused him, 
she hadn't been a total loss to Mrs. Pembroke. 
She didn’t even mind when she came back to 
melted ice cream and sodden cake. 

The party broke up abruptly that the guests 
might catch a five o'clock train for Chicago. 

“We promised to drop in at the Harrison's 
about five,’ Mrs. Pembroke explained to 
Cherry as they hurried into their coats, “so I 
asked Pat to meet you here and take you 
home, if you don’t mind waiting a few min- 
utes.” 

Pat. Didn't Pat's mother know they had 
quarreled? Would Pat call for her? She 
doubted it. ‘Don't worry about me,” she 
said. “I'll be good.” She tried to thank Mrs. 
Pembroke with enthusiasm. 

“That's perfectly all right. I'm glad you en- 
joyed yourself,” beamed her hostess, making 
Cherry feel like a hypocrite. “And now we'll 
have to dash off. I’m sure Pat'll be here any 
minute.” 

Cherry didn’t correct her, but her smile was 
a little wistful for she wished she hadn't been 
quite so savage to Pat. 

Herbert shot out his hand in an abrupt 
good-by and growled to his parents, “If we're 
going to catch that train you'd better step on 
.” 

Left alone, Cherry went over to one of the 
huge windows and gazed down on the city as 
from an airplane. Pin pricks of light out- 
lined the avenues, punctuating the darkness. | 
Tears, springing to her eyes, lent the lights an 
aura. How many, many lonely people there 
must be in a big city! 

She would give the others a little leeway 
before starting for home, she decided. Blessed 
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home—how glad she would be to see it! 

Gladly she left the glamourous scene and 
ducked through the hurricane that swept up | 
the elevator shaft. As she sank down, down, | 
in the elevator her heart lifted. In less than 
an hour—a little hour—she would be back in 
Flatbush. 

“Cherry—Cherry Red!” 
stepped out of the cage. 

“Why, Pat! I never expected you.” | 

“Hot-footed it as fast as I could, but I 
was held up by that long-winded great-uncle | 
of yours,” he panted. 

“Uncle John? The old precious!” 

“Precious bore, just as you said. Look, 
Cherry, I apologize for the way I blew up 
yesterday. No wonder you wanted to get 
away. I heard Aunt Pris clear her throat ten 
times before she screwed up courage to ask 
for her ‘teeny bit’. And how they eat! I left | 


hailed Pat as she 
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them digging into the nuts and talking about 
supper.” His hand at her elbow urged her 
towards the elevator again. 

“Stop, Pat, I can’t bear it! Where are you 
trying to pull me?” 

“Up to the Crystal Room for a dance, of 
course.” 

“No, not for me.” She shook her head em- 


AMERICAN DESIGN 


Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry, rolled 
1% inch thick. Moisten edges with water. 
Fill pie shell with prepared mincemeat, or 
mincemeat made by a family recipe. Dot with 
butter. Adjust top crust which has slits in 
center to permit escape of steam. Press edges 
together with fork dipped in flour. Bake in 
hot oven (450°F.) 15 minutes, then decrease 
heat to moderate (350°F.) and bake 30 
minutes longer. 


Coconut Custard Pie 


Y, recipe Pie Crust 

4 eggs, slightly beaten 
YY, cup sugar 

Y4 teaspoon salt 


3 cups milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup shredded coconut 


Line a deep 9-inch pie plate with pastry, 
rolled 1 inch thick, allowing pastry to ex- 
tend 1 inch beyond edge. Fold edge back to 
form standing rim; flute with fingers. Com- 
bine remaining ingredients in order given. 
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phatically. “I’ve had all the dancing I want 
for one day.” 

He looked at her with amazement. “Gosh, 
Cherry, didn’t you enjoy it?” 

Slowly she shook her head. ‘Your father 
and mother were wonderful to me, but I just 
don’t belong in this kind of place. I’m part 
of my own home—and I love it.” 


IN PIES 


Pour into pie shell. Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 
20 minutes; then decrease heat to moderate 
(350°F.) and bake 10 to 15 minutes longer, 
or until knife inserted comes out clean. Cool. 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


14% cups sugar Y, cup lemon juice 
Y, cup cake flour 1 chieneas grated lem- 
Dash of salt on rind 
14% cups water 1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
3 egg yolks, slightly 3 egg whites 

beaten 6 tablespoons sugar 


Combine sugar, flour, and salt in top of 
double boiler; add water and egg yolks, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Place over rapidly boiling 
water and cook 10 minutes, stirring constant- 
ly. Remove from boiling water; add lemon 
juice and rind. Cool. Turn into pie shell. 
Beat egg whites until foamy throughout; add 
sugar, 2 tablespoons at a time, beating after 
each addition until sugar is blended. Then 
continue beating until mixture will stand in 
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Pat considered this idea. “I guess your 
house seemed different to me because you 
weren't there, Cherry,” he said at last. 

She grabbed his arm, “Come on, let's 
hurry.” 

“Hurry where?” He looked bewildered. 

“Home, of course! We'll just be in time for 
cold turkey sandwiches and walnut cake.” 
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peaks. Pile lightly on filling. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) 15 minutes, or until 
delicately browned. 


Pumpkin Pie 


Y, recipe Pie Crust 3/, teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups mashed cooked or 1/4 teaspoon ginger 


canned pumpkin 3 tablespoons melted but- 
34, cup brown sugar, firm- ter 

ly packed 1 tablespoon molasses 
4 teaspoon salt 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
ly teaspoon mace 2 cups milk, scalded 


Y2 teaspoon nutmeg 


Line a deep pie plate with pastry, rolled 1 
inch thick, allowing pastry to extend 1 inch 
beyond edge. Fold edge back to form stand- 
ing rim; flute with fingers. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients in order given; pour into pie 
shell. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 20 minutes, 
then reduce heat to moderate (350° F.) and 
bake 30 minutes longer, or until custard is 
firm, 











AMERICAN PAINTERS 


THE small boy whose ge father returned a copy of Grimm's 
faizy tales to a neighbor with thanks, saying, “We Quakers 
can read only true things,” grew up to paint “true things” in an 
objectively realistic manner. Grant Wood was a pioneer in realiz- 
ing the pictorial quality in the commonplace surroundings and the 
undistinguished people of everyday American life. He was born in 
Anamosa, Iowa, in 1892, and his subjects have always been the 
farm country and folk of the Middle West. As a boy he loved to 
draw and he remembers his first pictures, made on sheets of card- 
board in his earliest studio underneath the dining room table, 
where the red-checkered cloth made delightful arches on both 
sides. His father died when Grant was ten, and the small boy 
found himself the head of a family consisting of his mother, two 
brothers, and a sister. Undaunted, he turned to mowing lawns, 
caring for the neighbors’ cows and chickens, and successfully rais- 
ing the family vegetables. He managed to continue in school, 
graduating in 1910 from Washington High School in Cedar Rapids. 

The next year young Grant Wood went to Minneapolis, work- 
ing in handicraft metals in a jewelry shop by day and studying 
design, in which he was tremendously interested, at night; but the 
term ended, his job folded up, and he was forced to return to 
Cedar Rapids to teach in a school to which he walked four miles 
back and forth each day in all kinds of weather. At this time he 
was disappointed in the results of a course in Fine Arts which he 
took at the University of lowa, and as soon as possible he found 
a position in Chicago which enabled him to study at night at the 
Chicago Art Institute; but the job failed and there followed a diffi- 
cult time during which he lived on practically nothing. He bor- 
rowed money from a friend to return to Cedar Rapids, only to find 
that his mother, ill-advised, had lost her home and everything she 
possessed. With his usual pluck, Wood bought a lot for a dollar 
down and a dollar a month, and built a small shack, managing to 
keep the family for the next two years by odd jobs, hunting, and 
gardening. One bright day, he sold two manuscripts to Country 
Life for twenty-five dollars apiece. Then a rent hired him to 
help build two houses, deeding a lot to him in payment for his 
work. Through a Building and Loan Company, Grant Wood 
raised enough money on this lot to purchase material to build a 
house, doing all the work himself. 

Just as his situation was improving slightly, the United States 
entered the World War and the young man waived exemption to 
join the army. The new private expected to be put to work in the 
camouflage department, but he was poet at Camp Dodge, 
in Des Moines, Iowa by an epidemic of flu. His sketches on brown 
paper (twenty-five cents for a doughboy and a dollar for an officer) 
so amused his comrades that, by common consent, he was relieved 
of all the rough work. Years Jater, when Grant Wood's pictures 
had caused a storm of publicity throughout the country, many an 
officer in the United States army wrote to ask if the artist were the 
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same Grant Wood whose pencil sketch the writer still cherished. 
With the lifting of the quarantine Wood was sent to Washington, 
where Abbott Thayer and his fellow American artists were experi- 
menting and giving training in camouflage. Much to the artist- 
soldier's disappointment, he was not sent to France, and the 
Christmas after the armistice found him home again in Cedar 
Rapids, teaching art in the public schools. 

For seven years he taught school, saving his money, little by 
little, for a longed-for trip to Europe—and in 1920 his dream 
came true. By 1928 he had made four trips abroad, studying for 
a time at Julien’s in Paris. On his return ate his fourth trip, he 
looked upon the familiar Mid-Western landscape with a fresh eye. 
He realized that in these broad prairies, rows of corn, and prim 
white houses, in these sober, hard-working, simple people, he had 
found the material for his paintings. He was influenced, also, by 
a decorative quality in the landscapes and figures of Currier and 
Ives prints which suited his changed point of view. His first 
picture in his present manner was a portrait of his mother, a toil- 
worn pioneer woman, wearing an apron trimmed with rickrack 
braid and holding a snake plant in her hand, painted in 1929. 
There followed “American Gothic’ (this month's frontispiece) 
which was awarded a prize at the forty-third annual exhibit of the 
Chicago Art Institute and purchased for the permanent collection 
by The Friends of American Art. The artist had seen a small 
white farmhouse with a peaked gable and a single Gothic window. 
“I imagined American Gothic people,” he explained, ‘with faces 
stretched out long to go with the Gothic house.” 

Grant Wood usually makes several preliminary drawings for his 
pictures, and he generally paints on a panel rather than a canvas. 
In his zeal for authenticity, he consults even mail order catalogs to 
be sure of exactness in detail. He sometimes works for seven or 
eight weeks, fourteen to eighteen hours a day, on a single picture, 
applying coat after coat a paint until he is satisfied. His land- 
scape backgrounds are decorative and highly stylized, with smooth 
curving hills, globular trees, and evenly spaced corn fields. The 
subject matter of his paintings and their unusual treatment have 
given rise to much publicity which made him famous overnight, 
but Grant Wood is modest and self-critical, conscious that his 
popularity with the public may be due more to his colorful ma- 
terial and style rather than to any critical evaluation of his art. 

Pioneering again, Wood made an unusual arrangement when his 
latest picture, “Parson Weems Fable,”’ (the story of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree) was exhibited in New York—that the 
artist and his heirs should have a royalty in any future sale of 
his work. This arrangement, if put into general practice, would 
prevent the exclusion of the artist or his family from a share in 
the great sums which have sometimes been paid after an artist's 
death (or in his lifetime) for a picture for which he had ac- 
cepted a niggardly amount. —M. C. 
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OAN drew a wide scarlet 
streamer through the 
wreath of long-needled 

Southern pine which she and 
her friend, Jean, had just 
finished making. Her nimble 
fingers quickly fashioned an im- 
mense bow. “I am glad we have 
plenty of ribbon,” she said, 
cocking her head to survey the 
result. “I like a big bow, it’s so 
effective.” 

Jean brushed the sand off her 
fingers, her glance turning from 
dazzling beach and sea, and the 
white pencil of a near-by light- 
house, to the intense blue of Florida 
sky. She drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. “Words just can’t express 
how lovely it is,’ she murmured, 
“and I certainly never expected to 
be making a Christmas wreath in 
my bathing suit.” 


@ “Me, either,” agreed Joan. 
“Aren't we lucky, Jin? If your Uncle 
John hadn't owned this hotel—and 
if you hadn’t been his favorite niece 
—and if I hadn't been your pal— 
and if he hadn't happened to think 
of inviting us to Florida—and if 
there hadn't been a good school 
for us here—and if our parents 
hadn't been such grand sports about 
letting us go—why, all this couldn’t 
have happened.” 

Jean grinned. “A little bit of all 
right, I'd call it.” 

“There, that’s done!” Joan laid 
aside the completed wreath. ‘And 
now let’s look at the new December 
AMERICAN GIRL until it’s time for 
our swim.” She fished the magazine 


“Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands” 


—SHAKESPEARE 








out of her capacious knitting bag. 

“What a lovely cover!" Jean 
said, leaning over her friend's 
shoulder. “Orson Lowell is one of 
my favorite artists.” 

Joan nodded approval. “There 
are some awfully good things in- 
side, too. My Lady Green-sleeves, by 
Margaret Widdemer, for instance. 
It’s the first of a series of stories 
about English songs that played a 
part in history. The pictures are by 
Elinore Blaisdell.” 

“They're nice!” Jean reached for 
the magazine. ‘And so are these il- 
lustrations by Elise Parks for Fair- 
fax Downey's Belle of the Ball.” 


@ “That article is a father’s advice 
to his daughter about dances and 
beaux,” said Joan. “Especially in- 
teresting, I thought, because you so 
seldom get a man’s point of view 
about things like that. I mean how 
to get on with boys, and how wot to 
be a wallflower at a party.” 

“T want to read it right off,” cried 











Jean. ‘Aren't you devastated that 
Sing for Your Supper ends in this 
issue?” 

“IT shan’t know what to do with- 
out that serial,” sighed her friend. 
“But it will be fun having a new 
one in January, by Marguerite 
Aspinwall. The name of it is The 
Desert Calling. It sounds exciting.” 

“Sure does.” Jean glanced toward 
the big hotel, its many-colored sun 
umbrellas and fringe of palm trees 
sparkling in the sunshine. “Here 
come the kids for their morning 
swim.” She scrambled to her feet, 
cupped her hands around her 
mouth, and shouted to the ap- 
proaching group of young people, 
“Hi, there! Last one in the water's 
a rotten apple!” 


If your subscription has run out 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Compact, sifter model, is of 


emerald green enamel with shiny 
? ' chrome trim, and full 2% inches 
in diameter. 12-315.......... $.50 
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An Official Ring will delight 
Scouts of all age groups. Full 
and half sizes, and individually 
boxed. 





12-160 Silver trefoil ring, sizes 

290 ... , 9 OO 
12-161 10-k gold trefoil ring, 

sizes 3-10 we succes Qe 
12-164 Silver Mariner ring, with 

blue enamel, 3-10 « 28 
12-165 Brownie silver ring, sizes 

a7 * : The Pocket Comb, tortoise shell 
, finish, has its own sanitary and 
snug-fitting case of gilt metal, 
with trefoil decoration. An ideal 
inexpensive gift. 12-305....$.15 











A Vanity Set of green leather 
with trefoil trim is compactly de- 
signed for purse or pocket. 
Separate compartments hold 
nail file, mirror, and comb. 
DERI schists nereasececenen $.35 





Intermediate Uniform 
0-121 Neckerchief of mercerized cotton ‘ The New Stationery for Girl 
0-161 Official belt of green webbing ; Scouts is gayly printed in bril- 
0-102 Senior Dress . liant red and bright green, on 
0-962 White pique collar ‘ white. Twenty-four double 


0-144 Blocked Beret . sheets and 24 envelopes in each 
8-516 Harlequin belt of rayon webbing ; modern box. 11-601........ $.50 
(Orders for these items must be signed by the leader) 


A Key Case of green leatherette “¢ % G R L S C O U TS y | n Cc 2 


has a zipper “‘track’’ for keys to ¥ National Equipment Service 
) 


slide in and out on—for safe- 


ee ees ae 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


convenience in use. 11-652 $.35 





























